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People have migrated within acountry and between 
countries since ancient times for a variety of 
reasons, the most important of which have been 
political and economic. Although millions of 
people have relocated as the result of political 
upheavals, which oftenhave involved changed border 
demarcations and new governments, this issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad deals essentially with 
migration made for economic reasons. These are 
primarily material opportunities--for jobs and the 
advancement of career, for greater industrial and 
occupational mobility, for better andmore advanced 
training, a higher standard of living. Much of 
this migration has followed established patterns 
from Europe and Asia to the Western and Southern 
hemispheres but significant transfers of workers, 
both seasonal and permanent, are also occuring 
within continental areas. 

The migration of workers, many of them young 
adults, is a permanent feature of the world's 
economic activities, which often markedly affects 
national development, employment, wages, and pub- 
lic finance in both home and receiving countries. 
The receiving country also must cope with the 
cultural assimilation of immigrants, absorption 
of various types of workers, and demands for ad- 
ditional housing, schools, health and other serv- 
ices. 

Many migrants pay their own way in search of 
jobs, but assistance is often given. An employer 
may pay all transportation costs for the individual 
and, less frequently, forhis family. In some areas, 
government programs subsidize transportation and 
resettlement costs. 

In order to give coverage to avariety of migrant 
labor situations in different parts of the world, 
the April and May issues of Labor Developments 
Abroad are combined. 
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Three major aspects of migration of workers in Europe 
are discussed in the following articles. The first deals 
with a phenomenon of the 1960's, the mass migration of 
workers from less industrialized countries in southern 
Europe to the highly industrialized countries in the 
north. 

The second article discusses internal migration in the 
self-contained labor market of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.). This country's borders 
are almost completely closed to international migration, 
but the size and economic diversity of the U.S.S.R. give 
impetus to large and long-distance internal movements of 
workers. In considerable degree, this migration is pro- 
moted officially to implement manpower policies. 

In the third article, the focus narrows’ to the ex- 
perience of one of the major emigrant countries, Yugo- 

















slavia. 
Regional employment and unemployment in the em- 
igrant countries. 

Migrant Workers _ in Western Europe.* Most migrants leave their home coun- 
The postwar migration of foreign workers tries because of lack of jobs, con- 
within Western Europe, predominantly ditions of poverty, or low wages. 
from the southern Mediterranean coun- Generally, they go to northern Europe 
tries to the northern industrialized hoping to become prosperous quickly and 
ones, has made a vital contribution to to return home to establish a business 
the economic well-being of Europe. As of their own or buy apiece of property. 
cf late 1969, more than 6 million for- Recent studies indicate that these 
eign workers were employed in the coun- immigrants are staying abroad for an 
tries of Western Europe. Mass immigra- average of a little more than 4 years, 
tion of foreign workers has helped fill although in some jnstances_ they are 
labor shortages in the industrialized settling permanently. 
countries, particularly in those in- Although the influx has helped solve 
dustries requiring large amounts of some economic problems, it has created 
manual labor. At the same time, it has a multitude of others. Immigrant 
alleviated the pressures of under- workers not only have a cultural and 

social background different from that 
of the local population, but also they 

*By James Perlmutter of the Division need housing, vocational training, and 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. schooling. In recent years, the prob- 
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lem of integrating these foreigners 
into the domestic work force has be- 
come recognized by all immigrant coun- 


tries. As a result, efforts have been 
made on both the national and supra- 
national level to solve the _ special 


problems of migrant workers. 
Recent trends in migration 


Since World War II, intra-European 
migration has been induced by a combina- 
tion of political, ideological, and 
economic forces. 1/ Immediately after 
the war, most of the immigration within 
Europe took the form of relocation of 
French, Belgian, and Dutch refugees who 
had survived the German "work camps," 
other refugees from Prussia and_ the 
Sudetenland who had fled into anarrower 
Germany, and prisoners of war. The 
United Kingdom led other European 
countries in the number of immigrants 
received during the postwar decade, ab- 
sorbing a total of 440,000, principally 
because it made the quickest economic 
recovery. During the postwar period, 
1946-55, intra-European immigration 
totaled slightly more than 1 million. 
Emigrants who left Europe did so mostly 
with the intention of permanent settle- 
ment abroad, particularly in the Ameri- 
cas and Australia. 

Since 1955, in contrast with the 
characteristics of involuntary and per- 
manent migration which marked the post- 
war decade, European migration has been 
mostly voluntary and temporary. By 
1955, most northern European countries 
had recovered sufficiently from the 
effects of the war to be able toattract 


migrant workers from southern Europe. 
In order to compensate for population 
losses suffered during the war, some 


northern European countries began 
liberalizing their immigration policies. 
France, for example, made a concerted 
effort to encourage the repatriation of 
Algerians to France. 

The flow of labor from Mediterranean 
countries to the north increased steadily 


from 1955 to the late 1960's, with only 
a brief interruption. The latter took 
place during the 1966-67 recession, 
when a large number of migrants were 
forced to return home because of growing 
unemployment in northern Europe. Dur- 
ing theearly 1960's, Berlin had been cut 
off as an escape route to the West by 
the erection of the Berlin Wall and re- 


sultant deterioration of East-West 
relations. Consequently, the Mediter- 
ranean countries continued to be the 


main reservoir of foreign labor. Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and Greece (as well 
as Ireland), have been traditional "em- 
igration" countries. West Germany, 
France, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
and the Benelux countries have been 
"immigration" countries. 2/ 
However, the trend will not necessarily 
continue into the 1970's. On the con- 


trary, in Spain and Italy a growth in 
industrialization and a rise in wages 
at home ‘may result in fewer persons 


having to seek work elsewhere. Portugal, 
Ireland, and Greece, which workers may 
have left to escape unemployment or 
underemployment, expect a drop in their 
rates of natural increase which, in the 
long run, will reduce their available 
labor supply. Arnold Rose notes "it is 
likely that some of the present coun- 
tries of emigration will soon begin to 
compete for foreign labor with the 
present countries of immigration--at 
least to the extent of attracting back 
their own former emigrants." 3/ Since 
1965, the rate of migration from most 
traditional emigration countries has 
declined slightly, and the emigration 
from Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and, to 
a lesser extent, North Africa has in- 
creased. At the end of 1970, approxi- 
mately 850,000 Yugoslavs were inWestern 
Europe, an increase of 700,000 over the 
last 5 years. A further indication of 
the trend is the increase in West Ger- 
many from 1965-70 of Greek workers from 
180,000 to 242,000 and of Turkish 
workers from 121,000 to over 353,000. 
In France the number of North Africans 
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rose from approximately 220,000 to ap- 
proximately 500,000 during the same 
time period. 

Uniform statistics on migrant workers 
in Western Europe have been unobtain- 
able, chiefly because nearly all the 
Western European countries utilize 
different methods of classifying for- 
eign workers. West Germany, for example, 
includes seasonal workers in its sta- 
tistical reporting; Switzerland does 
not. In Belgium, the foreign work 
force can be measured only by counting 
the number of “initial work permits" 
in force each year. It is difficult to 
know the number of frontaliers or daily 
international commuters who work in 
France but actually live in Spain or 
Belgium. Also, the free movement of 
European Economic Community (EEC) mi- 
grants into member states, provided for 
in the Treaty of Rome in 1957, makes it 
difficult to get an accurate account of 
border crossings. Other problems in 
measuring the number of foreign workers 
in Western European countries are 
created by illegal immigration, and by 
tourists who enter a Western European 
country and stay to take temporary em- 
ployment. 

The percentages of foreigners in the 
labor force in 1969 appear to have been 
highest in Switzerland and Luxembourg, 
both with approximately 25 percent. 
The labor forces of Belgium, France, 
Sweden, and West Germany had from 5 to 
10 percent foreigners each, and Austria, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
the United Kingdom, 2 percent or less. 
(Numerical details for individual coun- 
tries follow; data on industrial and 
occupational distribution of migrants 
will be found under Special Characteris- 
tics of Migrant Workers.) 





United Kingdom. In late 1969, the 
United Kingdom had the largest number 
of workers from foreign countries, 
approximately 2 million. However, since 
most of these workers, as citizens of 
other parts of the Commonwealth, are not 





included in national statistical ac- 
counts, the U.K. data show only alittle 
more than 400,000 registered foreign 
workers. No data are available on the 
home country of the immigrants. 


West Germany. In late 1970 (September), 
approximately 1,949,000 foreign workers 
were employed in West Germany. Yugo- 
slavs werethe largest group in the for- 
eign work force (21 percent), followed 
by Italians (19 percent), and Turks (18 
percent), as shown in the following 
tabulation: 





In thousands 


Total .ccccccscccceces 1,948.9 
Yugoslavs..ccccccccccccces 424 .6 
Ttalfamsccccccccccccsscces 381.8 
TOENB ccccccocecccccceecese 353.9 
GreekSccccccccccceccccecces 242.2 
Spaniards...ccccccccccccccs 171.7 
PortugueSe.....ceccccecees 44.8 
OChOrS cc cccccccccccccccces 329.9 


Source: Adapted from Bundesanstalt 
fur Arbeit, “Amtliche Nachrichten," 
September 1970. 








Over half of the foreign workers lived 
in the states of North-Rhine-Westphalia 
and North Baden-Wuerttemberg. 


France. France had the’ second largest 
number of foreign workers registered, 
approximately 1.9 million (1969). In 
Paris, about 1 out of every 12 workers 
was an immigrant. Spaniards and Ital- 
ians accounted for over half of the 
foreign work force, with 650,000 for- 
eign workers each. Because of earlier 
empire ties, over 500,000 African 
workers were in France, 380,000 of 
whom were Algerians; most came to 
France after Algeria was granted in- 
dependence in 1962. In addition, there 
were 80,000 Moroccans and 50,000 Tuni- 
sians. The'annual immigration of Por- 
tuguese to France is approximately 
50,000. According to a survey by La 
Croix, in 1966 there were 140,000 
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Portuguese living in France, one-third 
of whom lived in the Seine region. 

Since 1955, when the postwar re- 
cessionary period ended, immigration to 
France has climbed steadily. From 1960 
to 1965, 510,000 permanent workers en- 
tered France. The 159,000 permanent 
workers and 130,000 seasonal workers who 
entered France in 1969 marked yearly 
high points for both categories. 


Switzerland. In Switzerland 
approximately 600,000 migrant workers 
constituted nearly 25 percent of the 
labor force. Italians, with over 350,000 
workers, were more than half of the 
foreign workers. Slightly over half 
of the aliens were concentrated in the 
German-speaking cantons of Zurich, 
Berne, Aargau, Basel, and St. Gallen; 
nearly 20 percent inthe French-speaking 
cantons of Geneva and Vaud, and approxi- 
mately 6 percent in ILtalian-speaking 
Ticino. The remaining foreign workers 
were scattered inthe other 14cantons.4/ 


in 1970, 





Sweden. In January 1970, approximately 
204,000 foreign workers were in Sweden. 
European members of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) contributed more than 170,000 for- 
eign workers, ornearly 85 percent. Over 
half of all foreign workers came from 
other Scandinavian countries, Finland 
furnishing the largest number, 98,370 in 
January 1970. The second largest con- 
tributor was Denmark with 18,325. 


Belgium. In 1967, the most recent year 
for which statistics are available, 


181,555 foreign workers in Belgium 
accounted for about 6.5 percent of all 
wage and salary earners. Approx- 
imately 68,000 came from Italy, 26,000 
from Spain, 15,000 from North Africa, 
15,000 from France, 7,000 from Turkey, 
6,000 from Greece, 4,000 from West Ger- 
many, and the remainder mostly from 
other European countries. Of the total, 
the largest number, 86,668, or 47.7 
percent, worked inWallonia; 41,450 (22.8 


percent) in Flanders, 
percent) in Brussels. 


and 53,437 (29.4 


Netherlands. Of the 
workers employed in the Netherlands in 
1968, the leading nationalities were 
Moroccans (21,000), Spaniards (14,000), 
Turks (11,000), Italians (9,000), 
Portuguese (2,000), and Greeks and 
Yugoslavs (1,500 each). 5/ The re- 
mainder were practically all from Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and from other Common 
Market Countries. 


90,000 migrant 





Luxembourg. Although in 1970 only 
30,000 foreign workers were in Luxen- 


bourg, they accounted for approximately 
25 percent of the work force. The 
Italians were the largest group, 11,000 
or (36.7 percent of the foreign work 


force), and the Belgians next, 4,800 
(or 16 percent of the foreign work 
force). 


Recruitment 


The countries of Western Europe 
utilize different methods of recruit- 
ment. In Belgium and Switzerland, the 
employers themselves do the recruiting 
within the context of national regula- 
tions. By contrast, the Government of 
the United Kingdom sends temporary re- 
cruiting missions abroad; France, West 
Germany, and the Netherlands maintain 
official permanent recruiting missions 
abroad to screen workers and promote in- 
terest in their respective countries. 
These missions operate under the auspices 
of public administrative bodies. In 
West Germany, the Federal Bureau for 
Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surance (BAVAV) is responsible for the 
recruitment of foreign labor; in France 
it is the National Immigration Office; 
and inthe Netherlands, the National La- 
bor Office. The immigrant country's 
firms file applications with the appro- 
priate body when foreign workers are 


needed and themissions abroad then seek 
recruiting 


out prospects. All such 
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takes place under bilateral agreements. 
West Germany, for example, has re- 
cruiting missions in Spain, Greece, 
Italy, Portugal, Morocco, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The mission in charge of recruitment 
also is responsible for providing trans- 
portation for the foreign worker from 
the emigrant country. In France, if the 
migrant fails to meet the standards of 
the new employer, he then is given a 
chance at two other jobs’ before he is 
repatriated free of charge. 

However, a large amount of labor mi- 
gration takes place outside normal 
channels of administrative responsi- 
bility. Such clandestine migration has 
been most notable in France and West 
Germany. In France, thousands of 
Portuguese enter illegally in order to 
escape military duty in Angola or 
Mozambique. In West Germany, according 
to a report in the West German magazine 
Der Spiegel in June 1969, “illegal 
agencies" were placing workers from 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Morocco, andGreece. 
These agencies were located mostly in 
the Rhine-Main area, in Dusseldorf and 
Cologne, Munich and Stuttgart, where 
the demand for construction workers was 
particularly high. 

Employers hire illegal immigrants be- 
cause they can pay them lower wages and 
also avoid registering them with the 
national compulsory sickness and occu- 
pational accident insurance funds. 
Often, employers have their own "black 
market" agents who lure newly arrived 
migrants with offers sounding’ more 
attractice than their official con- 
tracts. 





Special characteristics of 
migrant workers 


Although no one group of migrants is 
exactly the same as another, there are 
some general characteristics of Western 
European immigrant workers as a whole. 
Most are male, young, married, are un- 
skilled manual workers, and tend to 
have backgrounds of poverty and low 


levels of literacy. Also, once they have 
arrived in the host country, they tend 
to liveclustered together inurban areas 
with fellow-nationals and to earn lower 
wages than the indigenous population. 


Sex. Men outnumber women inthe foreign 
work force of all the host countries. 
In 1960-62 (the period for which most 
recent census data were available ex- 
cept for West Germany), ratios range 
from 104 men per 100 women in Sweden to 
241 men per 100 women in West Germany 
as shown in the following tabulation: 


Number of males 
per 100 females 


Country for 1960-62 1/ 
Belgium......... eccccce 133 
PRONE .cccccccccceccece 133 
West Germany......... ee 241 
Luxembourg......seeeees 105 
Netherlands........... ° 182 
Switzerland.........e.- 130 
United Kingdom......... 106 
Sweden.ccccccccccccccce 104 


1/ Sex ratios calculated from most 
recent census data except for West Ger- 
many, which was adapted from "Amtliche 
Nachrichten," Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit. 
September 1970. 

Source: Arnold Rose. Migrants in 
Europe. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1969, p. 81. 








The ratio of men’ to women is generally 
related to policies on admission of 
families. Those countries which have 
liberal policies onthis matter and ade- 
quate housing facilities have nearly- 
balanced sex ratios among the migrant 
workers. But in West Germany, even 
though families are allowed toenter the 
country, housing is scarce and often too 
expensive for most immigrant families. 


Age. Although specific breakdowns of 
foreign workers by age do not exist in 
each country, evidence indicates that a 
large proportion are under 35 years. 
In 1963, 72 percent of the Italians, 60 
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percent of the Spaniards, and 53 percent 
of the Portuguese who arrived in France 
were under 30 years old. Among migrant 
workers in Germany in May 1963, 34 per- 
cent of the Italians, 28 percent of the 
Greeks, 25 percent of the Turks, and 22 
percent of the Spaniards were under 25 
years of age. 6/ 


Marital status. Most migrant workers 
in Western Europe are married. How- 
ever, a large number leave their wives 
at home because of inadequate housing 
at their destination, and because the 
expense of moving an entire household 
is prohibitive. In West Germany, 71 
percent of the foreign workers in the 
fall of 1968 were married, and over 
half (58 percent) had their wives with 
them. The majority of'the Portuguese, 
Turks, and Yugoslavs had left their 
wives at home. 

Recently, however, more married cou- 
ples appear to be moving into immigrant 
countries; this development may indi- 
cate improved housing facilities, more 
liberal policies towards admission of 
families, and growing intentions of 
migrants to settle for longer periods. 





distribu- 
in Western 


Industrial and occupational 
tion. Most foreign workers 
Europe are semiskilled or unskilled 
manual workers, employed in hotels, 
construction, textiles, agriculture, 
engineering, mining, public. services, 
or domestic service. (See table 1.) 
Although a small number of i highly 
skilled migrants also are _ recruited, 
this procedure usually occurs after the 
need for less skilled workers has been 
satisfied. 7/ 

In West Germany about 63 percent of 
the foreign workers are employed in 
manufacturing; of these, nearly 60 per- 
cent work in the metal industry. About 
16 percent of the migrants work in con- 
struction. 


In France, slightly less than 14 per- 
cent of the workers who entered in 1968 
worked in construction. Most others 





were agricultural 
fishermen, longshoremen, or metal 
workers. In Switzerland, 45 percent of 
the foreign workers are in manufactur- 
ing, more than 23 percent in construc- 
tion and more than 4 percent in com- 
merce and banking. In Belgium, in the 
early and mid-1960's, the largest num- 
ber of foreign workers were in mining-- 
up to 80,000, or nearly half of all 
Belgian mine workers. In 1967, the 
number of miners was reduced to 55,000 
because of a series of mine closures. 
In 1968, manufacturing had absorbed 47 
percent of the foreign workers and re- 
placed mining asthe principal employer. 

Foreign workers account for 40 per- 
cent of Luxembourg's industrial labor 
force. They work primarily in the iron 
and steel industry. 


workers, miners, 


Housing. Living arrangements for for- 
eign workers vary from country to coun- 
try and from region to region within 
particular countries. Housing accommo- 
dations in Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Sweden generally are considered ade- 
quate. In Belgium, the Government sub- 
sidizes housing societies which pro- 
vide comfortable living quarters for 
foreign workers. In West Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands, severe shortages exist. 
In France and West Germany, 
a high degree of regional variation in 
housing. Large French factories, for 
example, providemodern low-rent housing 


there is 


projects for foreign workers. Some 
foreigners in Paris, however, live in 
"foyers" or small shanty towns. The 


North Africans of Paris live in houses 
with tin roofs; some Portuguese live in 
tin huts with tar paper roofs. 8/ 
Factories in West Germany, as in 
France, often make provisions for hous- 
ing of foreign workers; for example, a 
Volkswagen factory on the outskirts of 
Hamburg provides modern comfortable 
accommodations for 5,000 workers. These 
houses have television, hobby rooms, 


and washing machines. 
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Workers not fortunate 
for large factories 
barracks--like houses 
four coworkers. 


enough to work 
usually live in 
with three or 


Wages. In general, foreign workers are 
paid the same wage rates offered to 


local workers for comparable work, but 
their total earnings often are low, be- 
cause they tend to be employed in the 
less-skilled, lower paid occupations. 

This differential may persist, because 
cultural and language adjustments keep 
many from obtaining jobs which require 
higher degrees of skill and offer better 


pay. In addition, some countries in- 
directly restrict career advancement 
opportunities for foreign workers by 


limiting the validity period of work 
permits or by restricting mobility un- 
til a specified residency period has 
been met. Illegal immigrants earn less 
than regular workers and are mostly un- 
skilled. An employer in the building 
industry in West Germany pays a regular 
worker from US$2.75 to US$3.75 an hour, 
an illegally hired worker from US$1.50 
to US$2.25 an hour. 9/ 

The average hourly wage rates in man- 
ufacturing, shown in table 2, indicate 
the rate offered the largest number of 
foreign workers in all but a few of the 
host countries studied. Social bene- 
fits, such as housing subsidies, recre- 
ational facilities, and vocational and 
language training, are inducements for 
foreign workers to migrate. Social 
benefits in Sweden are especially 
generous, but the relatively high cost 
of living offsets these advantages’ to 
some extent. France pays the lowest 
wages, but the all-inclusive social 
benefit program covers all workers, 
whether foreigners or nationals, and 
provides many benefits equal to those 
in the Swedish program. Although all 
workers in France are covered by the 
legal minimum wage law, most workers 
are paid more 
wage rate of 3.5 francs 
indicated in table 2. 


than the minimum hourly 
or US$0.63, as 
Although France 


has had some problems with housing 
shortages, these problems are more 
acute in West Germany and the Nether- 
lands, and tend tooffset the relatively 
attractive wage rates in these coun- 
tries. Luxembourg's relatively high 
wages in manufacturing reflect the high 
degree of industrialization in that 
country, especially in the iron and 
steel industry. Because of severe la- 
bor shortages in West Germany and Lux- 
embourg, both Governments have offered 
foreign workers increased benefits as 
well as high wages. 
Integration of foreign workers 

The, assimilation workers 
depends upon a number of factors, the 
most important being the immigrant's 
own attitude towards integration. Most 
studies indicate that foreigners are 
not eager to be absorbed into the 
society of the host country. Integra- 
tion depends also upon the public's 
attitudes, government policies, and 
union attitudes. 


of foreign 


Public attitudes. The attitudes of 
citizens towards alien workers are the 
most difficult of the above factors to 
assess accurately, because they often 
differ greatly from region to region and 
among different ethnic groups within 
each country. Public opinion polls, 
however, seem to indicate that a sig- 
nificant amount of dissatisfaction 
with the free migration policies of 
member states of the European Community 
exists. The degree of dissatisfaction 
differs from country to country, as 
does the degree of tolerance of inte- 
gration of foreigners. 

France, according to most analysts, 
offers the easiest environment for 
assimilation of foreign workers, es- 
pecially for the great number of mi- 
grants from other Latin-speaking coun- 
tries who may find the language rela- 
tively easy to learn. Both the French 
people and the Government seem intent 
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Table 2. Average hourly wages in manufacturing, 
Europe, for selected years 


in selected countries in Western 


[In U.S. dollars } 


























Country Date Average hourly 
rate 

| MOTTE TTL Tere rete August 1969 $0.98 
PR 640k Ras cee eee ea Oeed June 1970 -76 
West GOmmARy cccccccccccccsessces April 1970 1.57 
i. PPT PeTTTT errr Tiree October 1969 1.52 
PT ID oc ke cdddusewededoces Annual average 1968 1.07 
ee eT Te ee July 1970 ye 
ot) a Per October 1969 1.22 
United Rimedetic .cccccensesecsced October 1969 1.04 

Source: International Labor Office, and International Monetary Fund, Inter- 
Bulletin of Labour Statistics, 3d/4th national Financial Statistics, Vol. 23, 
quarters, Geneva, 1970; Year Book of No. 6, June 1970. 
Labour Statistics, 1969, Geneva, 1970; 





on “making the migrants French." In 
West Germany, the word used to refer to 
foreign workers--Gastarbeiter (guest 
workers) connotes that they are invited 
workers, and also that they are expected 
to remain only temporarily in the coun- 


suance of her integration policy, re- 
ceives many tourist migrants and regu- 
larizes their position afterwards. 

In Belgium, the only conditions for 
admission of a foreign worker are “suf- 
ficient housing." In Luxembourg, no 





try. The Swiss Government has placed statutory conditions exist. Also, laws 
limits on the number of immigrants be- pertaining to the admission of a foreign 
cause it fears unlimited immigration worker's family are liberal in both 


would cause shortages in housing, hos- 
pitals, and schools, as well as dis-. 
ruption of the traditional balance of 


Belgium and Luxembourg. 

In Sweden, aliens from other Scandi- 
navian countries are not required to 
but non-Scandina- 


the different ethnic groups. 


Government policies and regulations. A 
brief survey of selected regulations in 
each country indicates certain broad 
similarities and differences in of- 
ficial government attitudes towards mi- 
grant workers. France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, West Germany, 
and Sweden have adopted regulations 
aimed at stimulating immigration, while 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom have 
policies aimed at limiting immigration. 

In France, no restrictions require a 
foreign worker to obtain a work permit; 
the migrant may utilize his initial 
contract as a means of prolonging his 
stay in the country. France, in pur- 





obtain work permits, 
vians must do so. Permanent residence 
permits may be granted after 2 years of 
residence. The Government assures 
prospective immigrants of adequate 
housing before they arrive in Sweden. 
In Switzerland, the Government has 
adopted measures aimed at reducing the 
number of foreign workers. Part of the 
reasoning behind this policy is fear of 
competition for jobs ina _ recession. 
The Swiss also fear that foreign workers, 
who constitute nearly 25 percent of the 
work force and aremostly Italian Catho- 
lics, will upset the delicate social 
and cultural balance of the various 
linguistic and religious groups. The 
Swiss Government began cutting back on 
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the rate of immigration 
it decreed a 5-percent reduction over 
the previous year, disallowed the 
changing of a job during the first year, 
and ordered expulsion of any jobseeker 
who entered the country as a_ tourist. 
In March 1966, a further 5-percent re- 
duction was enacted, and this was 
followed by another 2-percent reduction 
in July 1967. In March 1970, the Swiss 
Federal Council decreed that the re- 
placement quota of the 80,000 foreign 
workers who leave annually would be set 
at 40,000. Of the 40,000 quota, 37,000 
places were divided among the cantons, 
and 3,000 were allocated to the Federal 
level. 10/ The new Swiss law also pro- 
vided that a foreign worker could not 
change jobs or move to another canton 
during the first 3 years of residence. 
The March 1970 regulation was offered 
as an alternative to a more restrictive 
bill introduced by a Zurich legislator, 
which was narrowly defeated in anational 
referendum in June 1970; if the bill had 
been passed, it would have limited the 
number of foreign residents to 10 per- 
cent of each canton's population. 

The United Kingdom is pursuing a tra- 
ditional policy of granting permits to 
workers who qualify for jobs which are 
not easily filled. The Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act, promulgated in 1962, 
specifies that immigrants must meet cer- 
tain standards of skill before being 
allowed into the country. In 1965, the 
United Kingdom established a maximum of 
8,500 job vouchers a year for issuance 
to non-British Commonwealth citizens.11/ 
The statutes regarding the immigration 
of Commonwealth citizens have stimulated 
considerable public debate over British 
immigration policy. 


in 1963, when 


Union attitudes. Union attitudes towards 
foreign workers vary from country to 
country; however, most unions inWestern 
European countries have encouraged in- 
ternational worker migration and recog- 
nize that it fosters economic’ growth. 
Unions have opened their doors to for- 





eign workers and insist on equal treat- 
ment for their native and foreign mem- 


bers. 
In West Germany, the unions have 
carried out an ambitious program to 


help foreign workers adapt to the host 
country. The German Confederation of 
Trade Unions (DGB) has set up assistance 
centers for Italian and Greek workers. 
In November 1970, the metalworkers' 
union concluded an agreement with a 
Yugoslav trade union on assistance to 
be given to Yugoslav workers. Some Ger- 
man unions have _ arranged language 
courses for foreign workers. 

Belgium, France, and Luxembourg have 
union assistance programs similar to 
West Germany's, but on a much_ smaller 
scale. Unions in these countries have 
adopted policies based on the premise 
that foreign workers are permanent. 
They have done little in the way of 
assistance for short-term workers. The 
Luxembourg unions, for example, have 
come out against seasonal contracts. 

In the Scandinavian countries, the 
problem of integration of immigrants is 
not large enough to compel the unions 
to work out long-range adaptation poli- 
cies, although Sweden and the Nether- 
lands provide assistance for short-term 
workers. 





1/ Rose Arnold, Migrants in Europe, 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1969, p. 20. 

2/ According to Arnold Rose in his 
book Migrants inEurope, emigration from 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Ireland, and 








Greece accounted for over 40 percent 
of the increase in the foreign work 
force in Westerm Europe between 1960 
and 1965. 


3/ Rose, op. cit., p. 30. 

4/ R. Descloiters, The Foreign Worker, 
Adoptation to Industrial Work and Urban 
Life, OECD, 1967, p. 33. Embassy re- 
ports. 

5/ Anthony Trawick Bouscaren, Euro- 
pean Economic Community Migrations, The 











Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1969, p. 72. 
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6/ Descloiters, op. cit., p. 60. 

7/ Migration of high-level manpower 
into Western Europe from less developed 
countries is primarily into Britain and 
France, to alesser degree West Germany. 
See The International Migration of High 
Level-Manpower--Its Impact on the De- 
velopment Process, Washington, D.C., 
Praeger, 1970, p. 505. 

8/ A Department of Population and 
Migration was established in 1966 with- 
in the Ministry of Social Affairs. The 
Department aims to abolish the’ shanty 
towns and replace them with hotels. 
Anthony Bouscaren, European Economic 
Community Migrations, The Hague, p. 59. 




















9/ Der Spiegel, June 23, 1969, pp. 
26-27 . 
10/ The Government holds in reserve 


3,000 foreign workers and can allocate 
them to any canton that needs them in a 
time of recession. 

1l/ Vouchers can be obtained from the 
Ministry of Employment and Productivity 
for three categories of prospective 


immigrants: (a) those who have anoffer 
of a specific job from an employer, 
(b) those who have certain specified 


skills, and (c) unskilled workers’ who 
can apply and wait their turn onafirst 
come first serve basis. In early 1971 
pending immigrant legislation calls for 
proof of a blood tie with grandparents 
who had lived in Britain in order for 
Commonwealth citizens to establish 
residency in Britain. If aperson lacks 
such atie he would be required to apply 
for admission on the basis of a work 
permit for a specific job fora specific 
period of time, normally 12 months. 





U.S.S.R. 

Migration of Labor in the Soviet 
Union.* A major characteristic of the 
Soviet labor force has been its ex- 





*By Edmund Nash of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 


tensive geographic mobility, mainly from 
rural to nearby industrial areas and, 
to a lesser extent, from the European 
parts of the Soviet Union to the Urals, 
Central Asia, Siberia, and the Far 
East. This mobility, manifested pri- 
marily in the population censuses (few 
data on labor force migration are avail- 
able), has been stimulated on a long- 
term basis mostly by the nation's in- 
dustrial growth under the 5-year economic 
plans since 1928. On a short-term basis 
the greatest recent movement was caused 
by World War II, when millions of 
workers were forced to migrate. 

Between the census years of 1926 and 
1959, the country's total population 
increased from 147 million to 209 mil- 
lion, or 42 percent. During this pe- 
riod, the urban population increased 
from approximately 30 million to 100 
million, or 233 percent. Nearly  two- 
thirds of this urban growth was caused 
by migration from rural to urban ar- 
eas. 1/ In the 11 years since this 
period, between the censuses of Janu- 
ary 15, 1959, and January 15, 1970, the 
total population has increased to 241.7 
million, or 16 percent; the urban popu- 
lation has at the same time increased by 
36 million (from 100 million to 136 
million), or 36 percent, while the rural 
population has declined by 3.1 million 
(from 108.8 million to 105.7 million), 
or 2.8 percent. 2/ In short, the urban 
population has increased from 18 percent 


of the total population in 1926 to 56 
percent by 1970. 
A significant movement from west to 


east also has taken place. About 20mil- 
lion people were moved compulsorily be- 
tween June 1941 andOctober 1942 fromthe 
European part of the U.S.S.R. to the 
east, largely because of the war. Al- 
though this wartime evacuation was 
allegedly temporary, many of the evac- 
uated persons did not return. For ex- 
ample, a 1947 survey in the Irkutsk 
Region (in East Siberia) showed that 15 
percent of those who had arrived during 
the war were still there. 3/ 
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In the postwar years, themain sources 
of manpower for the eastern regions 
have been the central areas of the Euro- 
pean part of the Russian Republic, the 


largest of the 15 republics of the 
U.S.S.R.. (See map on p. 14.) The 
republic of Kazakhstan had the largest 


population increase, 50 percent between 
the censuses of 1939 and 1959, pri- 
marily as a result of the Government's 
policy to develop the region's agricul- 
tural and mineral resources. By con- 
trast, the average population increase 
for the entire U.S.S.R. was 9.5 per- 
cent during this period. 4/ 

During the years 1959-69, population 
migration, mostly of able-bodied workers 
from rural areas, was uneven in the L5 
republics of the Soviet Union. The 
number of rural residents declined in 


six of the most industrialized repub- 
lics: 5/ 

Republic Percent 
Russia (European and Asian).... -12.2 
Estonia...... ceecscores eccocccece -8.9 
BelOrussle.cccccccccccvcceseves -8.6 
Li thuania. eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeee -6.5 
Ukraine......2.e6- ewececee seeee -4.6 
Latvia. eevee . eee ee eee ee -3.4 


The other nine republics had increases 


in the number of rural residents as 
follows: 

Republic Percent 
Uzbekistan..... cccccccccces oses 38.1 
Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, and 

Turkmenistan......eeeeeees «++ 1L/ 35.0 
Azerbaidzhan...... eccccccccccce 32.1 
Kazakhstan........ cc ecccccccces 24.1 
ATMENLA..cccccccvccescccccecs eee 11.8 
Moldavia.....-.e-. TEeTTTTTTTTr 8.9 
Georgia...... ceeccee cecccccece ° 5.0 

1/ Approximated. 

Since 1966, over 3 percent of the 


U.S.S.R. population (more than 7 million 
persons) appear to have been involved 


in internal migration 
In 1967, the rural-urban migration in 
the 15 republics of the U.S.S.R. ac- 
counted for one-half of the 3 million 
increase in the urban population. The 
rates of arrivals in, and departures 
from, urban areas varied-widely; how- 
ever, inall instances’ the rate per 
1,000 population of arrivals exceeded 
that of departures. The net increase 
ranged from 0.1 per 1,000 inthe Turkmen 
Republic to 22.9 per 1,000 inthe Lithu- 
anian Republic. (See table 1.) 7/ 

In the period 1950-69, the total num- 
ber of wage and salary earners in 
U.S.S.R. industry increased by 103 per- 
cent. By republic, the increases 


each year. 6/ 


ranged from 75 to 379 percent. (See 
table 2.) The percent growth in the 
number of industrial wage and salary 


earners was lowest in the agricultural 
republics of Turkmenistan (75 percent) 
and Azerbaidzhan (75 percent). The 
largest percent increases took place in 


Moldavia (379 percent) and Lithuania 
(315 percent). 

During this period, the persistent 
drain of manpower--mainly young able- 


bodied workers--from the farms in labor- 
short areas has been alarming Soviet 
planners, because labor-saving farm 
machinery is not being introduced fast 
enough to compensate for the manpower 
losses. In the Russian Republic, the 
greatest exodus from villages has been 
that of high school graduates and ag- 
ricultural machine operators. 8/ Ac- 
cording to a 1967 sample survey, in the 
manpower-short villages of Siberia, 
about three-fourths of the rural gradu- 
ates of secondary schools had declared 
their desire to leave their villages; 
since 1963, the number of agricultural 
machine operators had not increased be- 
cause of the continuous out-migration 
of such workers. The survey also showed 
that a considerable number of all rural 
residents in Siberia wish to migrate to 
cities, primarily as a way to improve 


their living conditions. 9/ 
of the outflow of young 


As a result 
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Table 1. Migration to and from urban areas in the U.S.S.R., by republic and 
region, 1967 









































Number Rate per 
(in thousands) 1,000 population 
Soviet Socialist 
Republic and . Departin i Departin 
region Arriving from . Net Arriving ‘aaa Net 
in urban b i in urban b toouenne 
piiecei te urban ncrease escem urban re 
areas areas 

oo ) er 8,582 7,081 1,501 66.3 54.7 11.6 
|) 1/ 5,235 |1/ 4,438 1/ 797 67 .6 57.3 10.3 
Northwestern....... 571 495 76 66.1 57.4 8.7 
Gemtealh secccéaveces 811 637 174 44.2 34.8 9.4 
Volga-Viatka....... 250 201 40 60.0 48.2 11.8 
Central Black Earth 194 148 46 66.9 51.2 | 
WOE co cccucceceses 691 513 178 70.5 52.3 18.2 
Northern Caucasus.. 547 443 104 80.3 65.0 15.3 
PED 606.0406 eneenen 698 666 32 66.8 63.7 . 
Western Siberia.... 588 526 62 80.9 72.4 8.5 
Eastern Siberia.... 416 392 24 94.0 88.5 $5.5 
Par Eastern...ccece 430 380 50 103.7 91.6 12.1 
hs os ca oe eeenen 1,627 1,283 344 66.0 52.0 14.0 
Donets-Dnieper..... 885 738 147 63.5 53.0 10.5 
Southwestern....... 463 339 124 63.0 46.1 16.9 
eres 279 206 73 83.5 61.5 22.0 
DRSOTUOSER co cccceesés 270 190 80 74.5 52.6 21.9 
DR RERis o ckcccvece 222 158 64 55.9 39.8 16.1 
Kazakhstan..........- 546 462 84 89.0 75.2 13.8 
Georgia.....seeeeeees 58 46 12 26.0 20.5 5.5 
Azerbaidzhan......... 79 72 7 32.3 29.4 2.9 
RECRORERs cc ccctcccce 94 62 32 66.4 43.5 22.9 
POPE Rc ccecesccsece 71 50 21 70.7 50.1 20.6 
EE Ran cs csccessecose 87 68 19 60.4 47.4 13.0 
Rivghisia. ccccccccces 88 74 14 81.4 68.7 12.7 
Tadzikistan......-..- 57 55 2 57.4 55.7 ®, 
Armenia...ccccccscsces 37 21 16 29.4 16.5 12.9 
Turkmenistan......... 55 55 0 56.3 56.2 oS 
BNR ic cc ccncceeeece 56 47 s) 67.8 56.7 11.1 
1/ The sums of the regional figures Source: Vestnik statistiki (Statisti- 








for the Russian Republic do not equal cal Herald), No. 10, October 1968, p. 
the reported totals shown here. These 89, as cited in Murray Feshbach, "Popu- 
figures presumably exclude migration lation." Economic Performance and the 
between rural localities, therefore, Military Burden in the Soviet Union, 
they do not indicate the full extent of Joint Economic Committee of the U.S. 
the migratory flows. Congress, 9lst Congress, 2d _ session, 
Washington, D.C., 1970, pp. 60-70. 
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Table 2. Wage and salary earners in U.S.S.R. industry, 1/ by republic, 1950 and 











1969 2/ 
[In thousands | 
1950 1969 Percent 
Soviet Socialist Republic (annual (annual increase 
average) average) 1950-69 

BOGE cc accccddocsecececoescess 15,317 31,159 103 
Russia (European and Asian)......... 10,827 20,028 85 
i i, \C" Perrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrre rere 2,509 5,921 136 
BelOrUssis.ccccccccccccsocccesococes 346 992 187 
USROREL SCHR. co ccccccensecesseeseccess 254 568 124 
ee re 365 1,022 180 
GEOTB1A...ccccccccccccccccccccccvece 175 382 118 
ROTO ORRNEs oo cc ccanceccevecesseces 173 303 75 
RACIMOMER ccc cccccesesccesetéecsenses 97 403 315 
MG EGOVER ccccccncneeessccccccoscceeee 52 249 379 
BOETER cnc cccccccsceseaceseesesenvecs 171 395 131 
Rirgmisia..ccccccccccccccccccscccces 66 195 195 
Tadehikistan..cccccccccsccccescccess 44 127 189 
RUMEER cc ccccccccedccesencecccccccces 81 262 223 
Teartemeni Stan. ceccccccecsecscccceccecs 51 89 75 
Betomia..ccocccccscccccces eTTTiTTy 106 223 110 














1/ This includes industrial-production 
personnel in manufacturing, mining, 
logging, fishing, current repair of 
plant, and installation, current and 
capital repair of equipment, and elec- 
tric power generation. Excluded are 
workers on construction sites, on farms, 
and in services to the public. 


persons, “many collectivéd farms are 
operating with a labor force averaging 
over 50 years of age." 10/ To stem this 
outflow, the Government is attempting 
to improve living and working conditions 
by the gradual introduction of mechani- 
zation in all branches of farming and 
by the extention of leisure-time facili- 
ties. However, the Government admits 
that it will take time and considerable 
investment before the differences in 
living conditions between city and col- 
lective farm life are overcome. 11/ 

In the period 1959-69, there has been 
a substantial shift of the center of 


2/ The annual average figures for 
1950 and 1969 have been taken from 
Narodnoe Khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969¢ (The 
National Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 
1969), Moscow, 1970, p. 166. 





Soviet population to the south of the 
country, a shift caused not only by an 
increased birth rate in the southern 
areas, but also by the in-migration of 
population from other areas. The most 
serious loss of population and labor 
force has been in Western and Eastern 
Siberia, even though the natural popu- 
lation increase there has been above the 
national average;. many of the Siberian 
residents, mostly young persons, have 
migrated to the warmer climates and 
better living conditions inCentral Asia, 
the Ukraine, and the Northern Cauca- 
sus. 12/ (See map on p. 16.) Most of 
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the migrants to the Far East and to the 
northern parts of the U.S.S.R. have come 
from Western and Eastern Siberia; how- 
ever, thesemigrants usually return from 
these remote and severe hardship areas 
within 3 to 5 years. 13/ Soviet policy, 
because of the considerable overall 
out-migration from Siberia, calls for 
larger manpower inputs into this region 
where industrial development and ex- 
pansion, especially in oil and gas, have 
taken place. 14/ 


The Soviet Government employs var- 
ious means--economic, organizational 
(government recruitment agencies and 


youth organizations), and administra- 
tive (transfer or assignment of workers) 
--to regulate the territorial distribu- 
tion of labor recourses. Economic in- 
ducements, such ashigher pay and longer 
vacations, are considered the most im- 
portant incentives inattracting workers 


to developing industrial areas, es- 
pecially those hardship areas such as 
the Far East known for their cold 


climate, inadequate housing, and dearth 
of consumer goods and services and 
recreational facilities. In 1968 and 
1969, increased special benefits, in- 
cluding one-time money grants, travel 
expenses, longer annual vacations with 
pay, greater social security pensions, 
and wage ‘increments, were decreed for 
workers in Eastern Siberia, the Far 
East, and in the northern parts of the 
U.S.S.R. 15/ 

Recruitment of labor in each republic 
is handled by the State Committee on 
the Utilization of Labor Resources. 
Promises of "well-paid" jobs and "satis- 
factory" living and working conditions 
lead the list of incentives advertised 
in recruiting. The State Committee 
promotes the permanent resettlement of 


workers and the hiring of workers, 
usually under 3-year contracts, for 
jobs in the northern parts of the 


U.S.S.R. and other hardship areas. (Be- 


fore 1967, recruitment was handled in 
the Russian Republic by Orgnabor (the 
Organized Labor Recruiting Service) .16/ 
Orgnabor was established in 1931 and 
made as many as 5million job placements 
annually in prewar years; in postwar 
years, the number of job placements 
dropped well below a million annually, 
and the placements were largely in Si- 
beria, in the north, and in other hard- 
ship areas.) The Young Communist League 
(Komsomol) is the largest Soviet or- 
ganization engaged in the recruitment 
of the young for the development of new 
areas in the East. Komsomol has been 
very successful in its recruitment 
campaigns because of the use of psy- 
chological and other pressures, in- 
cluding appeals to patriotism. Current 
statistics on the volume of recruitment 
of these organizational agencies for the 
country as awhole are not available.17/ 

Administrative influence in the dis- 
tribution of the nation's labor re- 
sources is represented primarily by the 
compulsory job assignment of graduates 


of higher educational institutions, 
secondary technical schools, and voca- 
tional schools. Under Soviet law, 


graduates of college-level professional 
schools and high school-level technical 
schools are required to work in as- 
signed areas for the first 3years after 
graduation; graduates of trade schools 
must work where assigned for the first 


4 years. Enterprises moving to or 
setting up branch establishments in 
developing areas may transfer their 
workers; such transfers are not com- 
pulsory. However, workers refusing 
transfer usually will have to take 


lower paid jobs, if available, in their 
area. A 1970 decree authorized courts 
to send petty criminals, who have re- 


ceived sentences of 1 to 3 years, to 
work at assigned jobs in various re- 
gions of the country for the duration 


of their sentence. 18/ 
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1/ T. I. Zaslavskaya, 
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1970, p. 4. 
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Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
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Dorsey Press, 1970, pp. 156-161. 








18/ Ogonyok, a Moscow weekly, No. 44, 
October 1970, pp. 26-27. (Cited in The 
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Yugoslavia 


Yugoslav Workers Abroad.* Yugoslavia 
is one of the principal suppliers of 
foreign labor for the highly indus- 
trialized, labor-short countries of 
Western Europe. At the end vf 1970, an 
estimated 850,000 Yugoslavs were em- 
ployed in Western Europe and at least 
150,000 more were employed inAustralia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and other coun- 
tries overseas. The current wave of 
migration began about 10 years ago, 
and since the late 1960's, departures 
have soared. Indeed, Yugoslav authori- 
ties are becoming increasingly concerned 





-about the now-massive dimensions of the 


outflow. The 1 million Yugoslavs work- 
ing abroad at the end of 1970 consti- 
tuted over 10 percent of the labor force 
of approximately 9.5 million and nearly 





*By Anne Kahl of the Division of For- 
eign Labor Conditions. 
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5 percent of the population of about 
20.6 million. 1/ The strong demand for 
Yugoslav labor is expected to continue, 
and Yugoslav sources anticipate that 
the number of workers abroad will reach 
2 million by 1975. 2/ 


Sources of statistics. The estimates 
cited in this article are based on Yugo- 
slav reports and are sufficiently re- 
liable to be indicative of broad trends. 
Otherwise, however, they should be used 
with caution, partly because they are 
incomplete. Most figures released by 
the Yugoslav Government are based on 
statistics collected by the Federal 
Bureau of Employment. However, these 
data cover only those migrants whose 
departure is "organized," who apply to 
government employment offices for as- 
sistance in finding a job abroad, or 
who notify the office of their intended 
departure for work abroad. This pro- 
cedure excludes the numerous migrants 
who depart "spontaneously." Estimates 
vary as to what proportion of those who 
leave do so under the auspices of gov- 
ernment employment offices (60 percent 
in 1968 and 70 percent in 1969, accord- 
ing to a government estimate), and what 





proportion make individual or private 
arrangements by using the so-called 
“other way." Some figures indicate 


that use of the "other way" declined in 
the second half of 1970 because of the 
establishment in Yugoslavia of new pro- 
cedures for processing skilled workers 
and professionals for jobs in West Ger- 
many. The number of "black market" 
migrants--tourists who take jobs abroad 
without securing the necessary work 
permits, for example--is believed to be 
small. 

Data on foreign workers published by 
the various foreign governments also are 
incomplete and not comparable to those 
published by the "home" country. In the 
"host" countries, data are based on re- 
ports from employers on aliens in their 
employ. Excluded are self-employed 
foreigners ‘such as artists, lawyers, 


and journalists, students in part-time 
or full-time employment, and "black 
market" foreign workers and others whom 
the employer chooses not to register. 

With regard to the number of workers 
returning to Yugoslavia, data also are 
unsatisfactory, Official figures report 
the number of returnees who register 
with the government employment offices, 
but workers are under no compulsion to 
do so. According to the Federal Bureau 
of Employment, 70,285 workers departed 
and 18,879 returned in 1968; the result- 
ing rate of return (number of returning 
workers as a percentage of number of de- 
parting workers) was 26.8 percent. The 
usefulness of official data on rates of 
return is questionable, considering 
the grave deficiencies in the figures 
used. Little information is available 
on the social and economic effects of 
returning emigrants. Keeping in mind 
the experience of other countries, how- 
ever, probably relatively few returnees 
go into jobs which are appropriate to 
the skills and specialized training 
they acquired abroad. The need for re- 
search on returning Yugoslav workers-- 
their number, characteristics, motives 
for return, and reintegration into the 
domestic economy--was noted in 1970 by 
a working party set up by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) to study the economic 
and social repercussions of European 
labor migration. 3/ 


Trends in the rate and direction of mi- 
gration. Yugoslavia has a long tra- 
dition of economic emigration. However, 
the current wave differs significantly 
from the ones early in this century, 
which were composed mostly of permanent 
emigrants seeking a new life in another 
country. Until the 1920's and enact- 
ment of restrictive legislation in the 
United States, most Yugoslav emigrants 
went overseas. Since the early 1960's, 
when large-scale economic emigration 
from Yugoslavia resumed after a lengthy 
pause, most migrants have sought jobs 
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in Western Europe. Modern transporta- 
tion and communications facilities now 
enable them to maintain close ties with 


home. Employed in Western Europe, they 
are near enough to return home for the 
winter holidays, for example, and in 
1970 an estimated 300,000 did so. More 
likely to sever their ties with home 
are the -overseas emigrants, most of 
whom in recent years have gone to 
Australia. 

Certain basic assumptions about the 


contemporary wave of emigration are now 


undergoing scrutiny by Yugoslav of- 
ficials. Even today, the assumption 
that the movement is both’ short-term 


and temporary is revealed in the tern, 
“temporary employment abroad." A stay 
of 3years or less isconsidered typical. 
Until recently, the question of per- 
manent emigration rarely was discussed 
publicly. By 1970, however, Yugoslav 
population and employment experts clearly 
were concerned about the possible di- 
mensions of quasi-permanent and per- 
manent emigration. Fairly reliable 
evidence suggests that at the time of 
departure, most Yugoslav workers plan 
to stay abroad only a few years. 4/ 
However, once they are abroad, they 
tend to prolong the period of absence. 
Many workers who left in 1965 and 1966 
have yet to return. This situation has 
given rise to speculation that a sub- 
stantial proportion of those abroad will 
become permanent emigrants, many more 
than the 10 to 15 percent hitherto 
assumed to have left for good. 5/ 
Yugoslavia is the only country in the 
Communist world to have removed virtu- 
ally all obstacles to emigration. Most 
Yugoslav migrants are attracted to em- 
ployment abroad because of inability 
to find work at home, dissatisfaction 
with career opportunities in Yugoslavia, 
or the higher wages paid abroad. 6/ 
Some authorities feel that in the past 
few years the pull of higher pay abroad 
has become the dominant motive for mi- 
gration. Others believe that the un- 
availability or unsuitability of jobs 


at home continues to be the 
impetus. 

Labor migration from Yugoslavia began 
to assume significant proportions about 
a decade ago, when the growing demand 
for foreign labor in Western Europe 
coincided with mounting unemployment at 
home. These two factors resulted in a 
government decision to permit economic 


principal 


emigration. Departures rose _ substan- 
tially in the mid-1960's, slowed some- 
what during the 1966-67 recession in 


West Germany and elsewhere, and then 
soared to unprecedented levels in 1969 
and 1970. The upsurge in departures at 
the very end of the 1960's produced a 


noteworthy increase in the total number 


of Yugoslavs working abroad, as shown 
in the following tabulation: 

1960....... cc cccccccccccces ° 15,000 
1962..... ° Ccecccccccce 75,000 
19G6.. cccccccccssccccccccccees 165,000 
1966. cccccccccccccccccccseces 300,000 
19GB. a cccccccccccccccccccccs ° 400 ,000 
1970. cccccccccccccccccccccces 1,000,000 


Labor migration has a much greater 
impact in some regions of Yugoslavia 
than inothers, and is disproportionately 
heavy from Croatia and Slovenia, the 
two northernmost republics bordering 
Austria and Italy. These are the most 
economically advanced of the six Yugo- 
slav republics 7/ and here the degree 
of economic development, the education 
and skill level of the labor force, and 
the average per capita income surpass 
those in other parts of the country. 
Authorities in both republics--but es- 
pecially in Croatia, which is affected 
most--are deeply concerned about the 
myriad implications of continued heavy 
emigration. Foremost is the fear of a 
dwindling population. The natural rate 
of population increase is much slower 
than elsewhere in Yugoslavia, because 
of the low birth rates, which charac- 
teristically accompany a relatively 
high degree of industrialization and 
prosperity. At the same time, the out- 
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flow of migrant workers has, until re- 
cently, been fargreater than elsewhere. 
Some areas of Slovenia report labor 
shortages, and Croatian enterprises 
complain that they have been "denuded" 
of needed specialists and technicians. 
Concern about substantial population 
loss from these regions is heightened 
by the "nationality problem"--since 
disturbance tothe delicately maintained 


balance between the various Yugoslav 
national groups is a major political 
concern. 


The highly imbalanced ethnic composi- 
tion of the outflow is illustrated in 
the accompanying table. According to 
1969 government estimates, Croats and 
Slovenes together accounted for nearly 
60 percent of all Yugoslav workers in 
Western Europe, compared with less than 
30 percent of the Yugoslav population. 
Of the total, Croatia had supplied by 
1969 at least 46 percent of the Yugo- 
slavs employed in Western Europe, al- 
though the republic's population was 
less than 22 percent of the Yugoslav 
total. 8/ In 1969, according to these 
estimates, 5.2 percent of Croatia's 
population were employed in Western 
Europe, a rate notably higher than that 
for any other’ republic. This’ sub- 
stantial emigration from Croatia and 
Slovenia appears largely attributable to 
the republics’ proximity to Western 
Europe, and the associated long his- 
torical tradition of economic, cultural, 
and social ties with the west. 

Although Croats have dominated the 
Yugoslav migratory movement for nearly 
a decade, and continue to do so, the 
pattern gives some’ indication of chang- 
ing. The large worker outflow from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in the past few 
years, for example, results from de- 
liberate government effort to effect 
shifts of labor emigration from the 
most developed to the least developed 
areas. The Yugoslav Government now 
encourages foreign recruiting missions 
to concentrate efforts in the south, 
where most of Yugoslavia's underde- 


veloped regions are situated. The West 
Germans in particular have agreed to do 
so. 9/ Such labor recruiting in the 
underdeveloped regions produced a sig- 
nificant increase, in 1969, in migra- 
tion from Bosnia and Herzegovina, Mace- 
donia, Montenegro, and Serbia. The 
following tabulation lists the number of 
registered departures for 1969 compared 
with 1968: 10/ 


1968 1969 

Total..cccocs «++ 70,229 106,500 
Croatia.cccccccces «see 26,000 25,000 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 16,000 28 ,000 
Slovenia....sssesees -- 14,000 12,000 
Serbia. ccccccccesececs 9,000 30,000 
Macedonia. ccccccccccecs 5,000 10,000 
Montenegro......+. cece 229 1,500 


West Germany is the workers' principal 
destination. By the end of 1970, an 
estimated half million Yugoslavs were 
employed there--approximately 50 per- 
cent of the total working abroad and 
nearly 60 percent of all those working 
in Western Europe. The considerable 
increase in West German labor require- 
ments in the late 1960's was largely 
responsible for recent heavy Yugoslav 
emigration, facilitated substantially 
by new recruitment and hiring proce- 
dures set up after a bilateral employ- 
ment agreement was signed in October 
1968. From June 1968 to December 1970, 
the number of Yugoslavs employed in 
West Germany quintupled, and their 
share of West Germany's foreign work 
force rose from less than 10 to about 


25 percent. The number of Yugoslav 
workers employed in West Germany rose 
as follows: 

Tame 19GB. cccccccccececcese oe 99,700 
Demme BGP ccc ccccecevccecsoces 226,300 
June 1970... ccceeees eeccece 389 ,000 


December 1970.....+++++++++++ 1/ 500,000 
1/ Unofficial Yugoslav estimate. 


Yugoslavs are attracted by the rela- 
tively highwages, satisfactory housing, 
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and well-organized welcome which West 
Germany offers to foreign workers. The 
presence there of a growing Yugoslav 
community also influences new Yugoslav 
emigrants to seek work in West Germany. 
U.S. observers in Bonn report that West 
German employers frequently give Yugo- 
slavs preference over other foreign 
workers, because of their diligence and 
occupational qualifications and, in the 
case of unskilled workers, their adapt- 
ability and amenability to training. 

Apart from West Germany, the principal 
foreign employers of Yugoslav labor in 
Europe are France and Austria. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 Yugoslavs worked in 
France in 1970, and at least 70,000 in 
Austria. Other European countries em- 
ploying large numbers of Yugoslavs are 
Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg, but estimates 
for 1970 are not available. 


Characteristics of Yugoslav workers 





abroad. Yugoslav workers share many of 
the characteristics of other migrant 
workers in Western Europe. They are 
predominantly young, male, separated 
from their families, unskilled, and em- 
ployed in manufacturing orconstruction. 
According to Komarica, approximately 
82 percent of the Yugoslavs employed in 
Western Europe are in the most dynamic 
and productive period of their working 


lives, between 20 and 40 years of 
age. 11/ 

From 70 to 80 percent of the Yugo- 
slavs employed abroad are men. The 


proportion of women is'‘increasing be- 
cause of a rise in demand for female 
labor, and also because many men are 
staying abroad longer and sending for 
their wives to join them. Most of the 
wives seek jobs if their family re- 
sponsibilities permit. The number of 
Yugoslav women employed in West Germany 
tripled between June 1966 and June 
1969. It rose from about 25,500 to 
nearly 74,200. Their share of the 
Yugoslav work force inWest Germany rose 
from 26 to 33 percent. A West . German 


study 12/ reveals that Yugoslav women 
workers tend tobe younger than the men. 
Approximately two-thirds of the Yugo- 
slav women surveyed, but only one-third 
of the Yugoslav men, wereunder 30 years 





of age, as the following tabulation 
shows: 13/ 
Percent 
Male Female 

All ageS....eseeees 100 100 
Under 25 years........ eee ll 39 
25-29 yYEarS..cececeeees ee 25 24 
WeFR YOATBecccccccccccecs 25 15 
35-39 YOAESeccccccccccses 18 11 
QO=-GA YOREBecccccccccccce ll } ll 
45 years and over........ 10 


The problems of providing suitable 
housing, recreational facilities, and 
companionship for Yugoslav and other 
foreign women, many of whom are un- 
married, have attracted the attention 
of a number of religious and charitable 
Organizations. 

The emigration's effect on prolonged 
disruption of family life and resultant 
threat to social stability increasingly 
concerns Yugoslav authorities. West 
German data reveal a greater degree of 
family separation for Yugoslav men than 
for any other national group of immi- 
grant workers except Turks. Although 
76 percent of the Yugoslav men and 51 
percent of the Yugoslav women employed 
in West Germany were married, only 34 
percent and 78 percent, respectively, 
were accompanied by their spouses. 
Compared with workers from other coun- 
tries, a greater proportion of both men 
and women from Yugoslavia were  un- 
attached or alone. This creates  prob- 
lems of morale for the worker abroad, 
and socially and economically unde- 
sirable consequences for family mem- 
bers who remain at home. 

Although many Yugoslav workers who 
seek jobs abroad lack occupational 
skills and qualifications, generally 
they are familiar with the demands of an 
urban and industrial environment. Very 
few--only about 10 percent in 1968-- 
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make the abrupt adjustment from agricul- 
tural work.in Yugoslavia to industrial 
employment abroad. 14/ According to 
data released by the Federal Bureau of 
Employment in late 1970, nearly 62 per- 
cent of the workers abroad were un- 
skilled (compared with 68 percent in 
1968), about 29 percent were semiskilled 
and skilled workers, less than 1 per- 
cent were highly skilled workers, and 
the remainder were secondary or univer- 
sity graduates in white-collar jobs. 
Today, efforts are being made to up- 
grade the skills of Yugoslav workers to 
satisfy the specific needs of foreign 
employers who, together with some for- 
eign governments, help finance’ the 
workers' training in Yugoslavia. West 
Germany, France, and Sweden have’ taken 
the greatest interest in providing 
specialized occupational and language 
training. In 1970, about 40,000 un- 
skilled workers reportedly took such 
training courses before leaving for jobs 
abroad. Among them were workers with 
jobs in the West German metalworking 


industry, the French construction in- 
dustry, and the Swedish shipbuilding 
industry. 

Most Yugoslav men employed in West 
Germany accept jobs in construction or 
manufacturing, while the women take 
jobs in services or manufacturing. 


Approximately 49 percent of the Yugoslav 
men in 1968 worked in construction, 25 
percent were in iron and metalworking, 
and 12 percent. in other manufacturing 
industries, 6 percent inmining, and the 
remainder in other fields. Approxi- 
mately 57 percent of the Yugoslav women 


were in services; many worked in res- 
taurants, hotels, or hospitals. About 
17 percent of the women worked in iron 


and metalworking and 23 percent in 
other manufacturing industries--notably 
textiles--and the remainder worked in 
other fields. 15/ 


Protection of Yugoslay workers abroad. 
The Yugoslav Government attaches great 
importance to bilateral employment 





agreements, which assure foreign coun- 
tries a steady flow of Yugoslav labor, 
provide immigrant workers a regular pro- 
cedure forentry and employment, and also 
regularize the status of Yugoslavs who 
have entered illegally. Such agree- 
ments have been signed with the leading 
recipient countries, including West 
Germany and France. Separate agree- 
ments protect Yugoslavs abroad with re- 
spect to social insurance and unemploy- 
ment benefits. By the end of 1970, 
Yugoslavia had signed social security 
and welfare conventions with 14 other 
countries. These included, in addition 
to the countries of Western Europe, 
four East European countries: Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland. 

The employment and social insurance 
agreements signed by Yugoslavia and 
West Germany in October 1968 illustrate 
the scope of the _ protection. Pro- 
visions on hiring both regulate the 
procedure for Yugoslav workers' place- 
ment in West German jobs and guarantee 
workers the same legal status as West 
German workers. A West German office 
set up in Belgrade in 1969 provides 
assistance to Yugoslav workers seeking 
work in West Germany. Provisions on 
social insurance coverhealth, accident, 
disability, and old-age insurance, as 
well as family allowances. A separate 
agreement regulates unemployment in- 
surance benefits. 

The Government also uses frequent 
contacts and meetings with host coun- 
try officials to protect the interests 
of Yugoslav workers abroad. Such con- 
tacts are especially numerous with West 
German authorities, and in the past 
several years have resulted in highly 
successful efforts to satisfy the in- 
terests of both West German employers 
and. Yugoslav workers. For instance, on 
the occasion of the January 1971 visit 
to Yugoslavia of the West German Minister 
for Labor and Social Affairs, Yugoslav 
authorities used the discussion to em- 
phasize their concern about continuing 
heavy outflows of skilled labor and to 
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seek reassurances about certain recruit- 
ing practices. Measures to improve the 
situation of Yugoslavs living in West 
Germany also were discussed. These 
included use of special radio and tele- 
vision programs and of newspapers and 
magazines from Yugoslavia, provision 
for free translating and interpreting 
assistance, improved housing, schooling 
for Yugoslav children, social services, 
and clubs and recreation associations. 

The Yugoslav tradeunions have assumed 
a major part of the burden of promoting 
the welfare of workers abroad; their 
concern, in turn, has led to an un- 
precedented degree of contact and coop- 
eration with trade union organizations 
in Western Europe. 


Attitudes and policies. The presence 
of lmillion workers abroad has important 
economic, political, and social implica- 
tions for Yugoslavia. The migration has 
absorbed large labor reserves which 
might otherwise have become an economic 
burden and a source of discontent. 
Workers abroad generally upgrade their 
skills. Their remittances are a sig- 
nificant source of foreign exchange. 
In 1970, remittances totaled over $500 
million, and surpassed that year's for- 
eign exchange earnings from tourism. 
The Government favors an increase in 
interest rates to induce workers abroad 
to place more of their substantial 
savings in Yugoslav banks. 16/ Some re- 
turning workers use their savings to 
construct houses and apartments; others 
invest in small private enterprises 
such as restaurants, inns, auto repair 
facilities, and taxi services. Such 
private investment provides much-needed 
facilities and services but poses an 
ideological dilemma, inasmuch as the 
Government is committed to social own- 
ership of the means of production. As 
a result, official attitudes toward the 
private sector have vacillated over the 
years. At present, small-scale private 
investment by Yugoslav citizens is en- 
couraged. 





The Yugoslav policy on worker migra- 
tion has changed over the years. For a 
number of years, the Government was 
willing totolerate the outflow, but un- 
willing to provide open encouragement. 
In 1962, for example, Yugoslavia de- 
clined to sign a formal agreement pro- 
viding for the employment of several 
thousand workers in Austria. The 
authorities were sensitive to insinua- 


tions that Yugoslavs going abroad to 
work were, "fleeing" for political rea- 
sons. They were concerned, too, about 


allegations that the economy was floun- 
dering under Yugoslavia's "separate 
road to socialism," for critics both at 
home and abroad pointed to rising un- 
employment and increased migration 
abroad as “proof" that the Yugoslav 


economic experiments contained serious 
flaws. 
Economic considerations first took 


precedence over political ones when the 
decision was made to relax the exit 
controls which had impeded large-scale 


emigration since the end of World War 
Il. The legal restrictions were re- 
moved in the early 1960's, a period 


marked by an abrupt decline in business 
activity, a reduced rate of job forma- 
tion, and rising joblessness. Although 
relaxation of the exit controls marked 


the beginning of the current wave of 
migration, official policy remained 
extremely cautious. Until the amid- 


1960's, public statements on migration 
tended to be highly defensive. 17/ 

In the mid-1960's, the Government 
shifted the thrust of its migration 
policy from ideological justification 
of the movement of Yugoslav workers to 
Western Europe to concrete measures de- 
signed to facilitate that movement. 
The immediate spur was increased job- 
lessness at home. Employment had 
fallen sharply in 1966 as a result of 
economic reforms instituted in July 
1965 and the severe recession brought 
on by the Government's deflationary 
policies. The drive for greater ef- 
ficiency under the economic reform 
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program has had a significant effect on 
employment levels, bringing strong 
pressure on enterprises to eliminate 
nonessential jobs and reduce the pace 
of new job creation. Nonagricultpral 
employment stagnated from 1965 until 
the middle of 1968. Since then, the 
economy has been expanding, and paid 
employment has_ risen briskly, but un- 
employment levels have remained high. 
Heavy pressures on the domestic labor 
market have coincided witha rising 
demand abroad for additional foreign 
labor. The strong demand for Yugoslav 
labor in Western Europe host coun- 
tries also is linked to the gradual ex- 
haustion of manpower reserves in the 
traditional labor-exporting countries: 
Italy, Greece, Spain, and Portugal. 

By the late 1960's, the Government 
had long since abandoned "sentimen- 
tality" 18/ and, instead, was making 
the adjustment to the country's new 
role as an important supplier of la- 
bor for West European industry. Gov- 
ernment activity has been particularly 
fruitful in the area of cooperation 
with foreign governments, employers, 
and trade unions. Such cooperation is 
designed to facilitate the flow of 
Yugoslav workers to the countries and 
industries where they are needed, and 
to assure favorable treatment for them 
while they are abroad. 

Official concern about the unex- 
pectedly massive dimensions of the out- 
flow is now apparent. 19/ The Govern- 
ment is seeking, more urgently than be- 
fore, to control the rate and direction 
of the outflow, and to mitigate the 
more harmful consequences of migration. 
Considerable government attention was 
given in late 1970 and early 1971 to 
proposals to discourage the departure 
of skilled workers and professionals, 
and to induce emigrants to return home. 
Bilateral agreements on labor recruit- 
ing--including the June 1970 agreement 
with West Germany, which establishes 
special procedures for the processing 
of skilled workers and professionals-- 


‘from the 


already have proved useful in con- 
trolling the exodus. Although the Gov- 


ernment is concerned about the drain 
of scarce skills, it does not appear to 
favor reimposition of administrative 
controls. 20/ 

The Government seeks to encourage 
migrants to return home. In January 
1971, the Federal Executive Council 
adopted a measure which grants duty- 
free import® privileges to workers re- 
turning home. The 1971 regulation 


provides relief from customs duties on 
household goods and some types of 
machinery and mechanical equipment 
brought to Yugoslavia by workers who 
have been abroad for 3 years or more; 
previously, only those who had been 
abroad for 10 years or more were free 
rather considerable import 
duties. The Federal Executive Coun- 
cil's Committee for Migration envisages 
the return of 100,000 workers a year 
through adoption of this and other 
recommendations. 

At a symposium on labor migration held 
in Zagreb in January 1971, leading 
Croatian social workers, economists, 
and political officials directed their 
attention to methods of influencing 
migration. Particularly concerned with 
methods of reversing the flow from 
Croatia, they conducted a critical re- 
view of the effort mounted several weeks 
earlier to persuade workers who had re- 
turned to their homes for the Christmas 
and New Year's holidays to remain in 
Yugoslavia rather than return to their 
jobs in Western Europe. The "come back 
home" campaign included newspaper 
listings of job vacancies for skilled 
workers, recruiting by individual en- 
terprises and government employment of- 
fice personnel at temporary booths set 
up at border crossing points and bus 
and train stations, anda radio and 
television campaign. The 1970 campaign, 
although much more ambitious than 
similar efforts conducted in previous 
years, nevertheless was largely un- 
successful. 
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Its failure, according to the sympo- 
sium participants, underlines’ the im- 
portance of dealing with the root causes 
of emigration: insufficient job op- 
portunities and inadequate pay levels 
at home. The symposium and other advo- 
cates of increased investment urge that 
the Government strengthen its efforts 
to attract foreign capital, encourage 
joint ventures, and promote the develop- 
ment of depressed areas. 





1/ The figure of 1 million workers 
abroad at the end of 1970 is considered 
a conservative estimate. Moreover, it 
does not include accompanying family 
members, for whom no reliable estimate 
is available. Data, hitherto lacking, 
on the total number of Yugoslavs tem- 
porarily abroad, and on their economic 
and social characteristics, will become 
available upon publication of the re- 
sults of the’ April 1971 population cen- 
sus. 

2/ Politika, January 19, 1971, p. 5. 

3/ “International Migration of Labour 
and its Repercussions," OECD Observer, 
Paris, August 1970, pp. 9-12. 

4/ This observation is supported by 
findings of a survey of 1,140 Yugoslav 
workers in five European countries, 
conducted in 1966 under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Emigration and Na- 
tionality, the University of Zagreb, 
and Radio Zagreb. To the question, 
"What are your, plans for the future?," 
87 percent responded that they planned 
to return to Yugoslavia, and 13 percent 
responded that they planned to remain 
abroad. 

5/ Among the experts who feel that 
the migratory movement is increasingly 
permanent innature is Zvonimir Komarica, 
an authority on migration and author of 
Jugoslavija u Suvremenim Evropskim Mi- 
gracijama (Yugoslavia in the Contempo- 
rary European Migration), Zagreb, Eco- 
nomic Institute, 1970. Eric Bourne, 
writing inthe Christian Science Monitor 











on August 12, 1970, expressed the 
opinion that 4 out of 5 Yugoslavs work- 


ing abroad “apparently do not contem- 
plate a return home." An article in 
the Belgrade daily Politika on January 
19, 1971, pointed to the necessity of 
taking more active steps to induce 
workers to return home, lest’ the out- 
flow become a "river of no return." 

6/ According to data released by the 
Federal Council of Labor and published 


in Politika on December 10, 1970, 
average monthly net earnings of Yugo- 
slav workers in West Germany in 1968 


were DM630 or 2,000 dinars--almost 3 
times higher than average 1968 earnings 
in Yugoslavia. The exchange rate at 
that time was 12.5 dinars per U.S. 
dollar. 

7/ The Socialist Federal 
Yugoslavia is a federation made up of 
6 republics whose populations display 
varying degrees of ethnic homogeneity: 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, Mace- 
donia, Montenegro, Serbia, and Slovenia. 
The Socialist Republic of Serbia in 
turn has administrative subdivisions 
reflecting the ethnic diversity of the 
republic's population: the Autonomous 
Province of Vojvodina, which has a large 
Hungarian population; the Autonomous 
Province of Kosovo and Metohija, which 
has a large Albanian population; and 
Serbia Proper, predominantly Serb. 

8/ Data for 1970 are not available. 
However, press reports suggest that the 
number of Croats employed abroad in- 
creased considerably during 1970. An 
article appearing in Borba on January 
14, 1971, states that Croats accounted 
for “over half" of “almost 900,000" 
Yugoslavs employed in Western Europe. 

9/ Federal Republic of Germany. Fed- 
eral Institute for Labor, Auslandische 


Republic of 








Arbeitnehmer, 1969 (Foreign Workers, 
1969), Nuremberg, August 28, 1970, p. 
30. 


10/ Number of persons 
the Federal Bureau 
1969, according to official estimates, 
an additional 40,000 Yugoslav workers 
left for jobs abroad without notifying 
the government employment offices; no 


registered with 
of Employment. In 
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estimate is available of the ethnic 
composition of this group. Data pub- 
lished in the Zagreb weekly Viesnik u 


Srijedu, December 31, 1969, p. 21. 

1l/ Komarica, op. cit., p. 15. 

12/ The comprehensive statistics pub- 
lished by the West German Government 
are highly useful for a study of the 
characteristics of Yugoslav workers, 
inasmuch as 6 out of 10 Yugoslavs em- 
ployed in Western Europe work in West 
Germany. Of particular value is the 
study entitled Auslandische Arbeitneh- 
mer, 1969 (Foreign Workers, 1969) pub- 
lished in Nuremberg in 1970 by the 
Federal Institute for Labor. Based on 
a sample survey conducted in 1968, it 
furnishes information on the nation- 
ality, age, sex, marital status, housing, 
language ability, occupational skills 
and training, industry, and wage level 
of foreign workers employed inWest Ger- 
many. 





13/ Federal Republic of Germany, Fed- 
eral Institute for Labor, op. cit., 
p. 48. 

14/ Komarica, op cit., pp. 28-32, 
presents data on the social background 
and occupational qualifications of 
workers abroad, based on statistics 


collected by the Federal Bureau of Em- 


ployment. As noted elsewhere, these 
data exclude "spontaneous" emigrants 
and thus understate actual employment 
abroad. 

15/ Federal Republic of Germany, Fed- 
eral Institute for Labor, op. cit., 
pp. 66-67. 

16/ According to an article in Borba 
on December 5, 1970, remittances ac- 


count for only about half of the savings 
of Yugoslav workers abroad; an equal 
amount is deposited in foreign banks. 

17/ Ljubisa Adamovic discusses the of- 


ficial reluctance to acknowledge the 
extent of economic emigration and the 
consequent delay in coping with the 


problems it created, in her article en- 
titled "Trziste Radne Snage i Domaci 
Privredni Prostor" (Labor Market and the 
Domestic Economy) in Ljudski Faktor i 
Problemi Zaposlenosti (The Human Factor 
and Problems of Employment), Belgrade, 
Institute for Political Studies, 1969, 
p. 112. 

18/ Discussing. the need for greater 
government attention tomigrant workers' 
social insurance status and remittances, 
the Belgrade newspaper Privredni Pregled 
on December 24, 1966, complained that 
",. . . much less time was necessary for 
society to break with the sentimental 
treatment of the departure of workers 
for employment abroad than was necessary 
to make a practical, business-like step 
in more successful solution of the 
problems which emanate therefrom .. ." 
19/ The number of departures in 1970 
was 2to 3 times as great as the 130,000- 
140,000 projected for that year by gov- 
ernment employment experts. 

20/ Efforts were made in 1964 and 1965 
to restrict the departure of certain 
categories of skilled and professional 











workers by requiring that they se- 
cure government approval before de- 
parting for a job abroad. However, 


inef- 
and were lifted 


the cumbersome controls proved 
fective, on the whole, 
in 1966. 
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Greece 


Worker Emigrants and Returnees.* Emi- 
gration to find employment tradition- 
ally has been a major factor affecting 
the labor force of Greece and a subject 
of considerable concern and study by the 
Greek Government, international bodies, 
and scholars. 1/ However, little atten- 
tion has been given to the effects that 
returning workers have had on the labor 
force. Statistical data regarding only 
returning workers are not available, 
but the United Nations Economic Survey 
of Europe, 1965, indicated the number 
of repatriates to be about 30 percent 
of the annual outflow at that time. 2/ 
(A summary of three somewhat’ Limited 
studies is given later inthis article.) 





Emigrants 


Greek emigration changed in character 
and gained momentum in the 1960's after 
Greece and West Germany signed an agree- 
ment to provide employment for Greek 
workers in West German industry. 3/ 
This agreement caused a major shift in 
the direction of flow to Europe, mainly 
West Germany, rather than to the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and Africa 
and, in addition, increased sharply the 
drain of manpower from Greece. (See ta- 
ble 1.) Between 1962 and 1965, 407,000 
persons emigrated, compared with a nat- 
ural increase in population of 332,000 
in the same period. However, the sav- 
ings sent home by the expatriate work- 
ers benefited the country and offset, 





*By Bette K. Bingman of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions 


to some extent, the loss of manpower. 
Worker remittances from Western Europe 
were the equivalent of US$101.4 million 
in 1965, 49 percent of the country's 
invisible receipts. 

West Germany was the favorite choice 
of emigrants not only because of the 
employment opportunities opened by the 
agreement signed in 1960, but also be- 
cause wages were high compared with 
those in Greece and transportation to 
Germany was cheap and easy. For example, 
a third-class rail ticket from Drama, 
the provincial origin of 60 percent of 
the workers, to Stuttgart, West Ger- 
many, was only 500 drachmae (US$16.67) 


in 1966. In 1965, according to the 
Federal German Republic's Federal In- 
stitute of Employment and Insurance 
Against Unemployment, 187,200 Greek 


workers were employed 
West Germany's economic recession in 
1966 brought unemployment to about 
7,000 Greek workers andGerman government 
officials voiced concern about the jobs 
of an additional 70,000 Greeks in the 
iron and automobile industries. Over 
100,000 foreign workers, including an 
unknown number of Greeks, left West 
Germany during the 1966-67 recession. 
There was a sharp dropoff in the number 
of emigrants from Greece in 1967. (See 
table 1.) 


in West Germany. 


Emigrant workers, traditionally from 
rural areas and villages, also have been 
attracted to employment abroad because 
Greek landholdings are small. They have 
been divided among heirs until they no 
longer are economically viable. Greece 
usually has not had enough jobs to ab- 
sorb the unemployed and the underem- 
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Table 1. Permanent emigrants 1/ from Greece to Europe and West Germany, 1962-69, 
and January-April 1970 
To To West Germany 
Year Total 

Europe Nusher Percent 

of total 
1962. cccccccccccceccs coccccccccces 84,054 60,754 49,532 58.93 
1963 .ccccccee ecccee RETEST TTTT ° 100,072 74,236 64,662 64.61 
19G4.. cccccscceseose sccceesseoeece 105,569 79,489 73,343 69.47 
1965... ce. cecccce eecccccccccoce ° 117,167 87,242 80,569 68.76 
1966. ccccccccccccccscscccsece coee 86,896 53,050 45 ,494 | 52.35 
1967 .ccccccccccccce TYETITITT TT ° 42,730 15,658 9,730 22.77 
1968. TRIETETITTTITTTiTTrTrr Te 50,866 23,501 20,201 39.71 
1969... cccccccccccee eccccccccccoce 91,552 62,394 59,450 64.93 
1970 (January-April)....... coccece 29,473 22,274 21,526 73.03 
1/ The National Statistical Service of Source: Kingdom of Greece, National 


Greece defines permanent emigrants as 
those who go abroad to reside for more 
than 1 year. 





Statistical Service of Greece, Statis- 
tical Yearbook of Greece, 1963, 1964, 





1965, 1967, 1968, 1969, and Monthly Sta- 
































Table 2. Permanent emigrants from 
Greece, by age and sex, 1968 
Sex 
Age Total 
Male Female 
Total....| 50,866 | 27,232 | 23,634 
Under 15....... 8,289 | 4,303 | 3,986 
US-19 ccccccccce 5,510 | 2,242 | 3,268 
We Mecccvecesec 9,236 | 4,766 | 4,470 
25-29 eeeeeeeeee 7,665 4,722 2,943 
We Bnccccceces 6,744 | 4,021 2,723 
35-39 cccccccces 4,889 2,865 2,024 
40 and over....| 8,396 4,256 4,140 
Unknown........ 137 57 80 
Source: Kingdom of Greece, National 


Statistical Service 
tical Yearbook of Greece, 1969, Athens, 
1969. 





of Greece, Statis- 





tistical Bulletin, October 1970, Athens. 





ployed rural workers, so 
turned to emigration. 

The most recent official statistical 
data available (1968) reveal some char- 
acteristics of Greek emigrants. In 1968, 
of a total population of 8.8 million 
(1968 midyear estimate), about 115,000 
persons emigrated, 51,000 permanently 
and the rest temporarily 4/; of the 
latter, 89 percent were merchant’ sea- 
men. Of the 51,000 permanent emigrants, 
about 84 percent were 15 years of age 
and over, 67 percent were between 15 
and 39, and 46 percent were 20 to 34. 
(See table 2.) Forty-six percent of the 
emigrants over 15 were women. Many of 
the women emigrants not classified as 
workers at the time of emigration ulti- 
mately were employed in the host coun- 
try. 

About 45 percent of the 25,000 perma- 
nent worker emigrants in 1968 were 
classified as farmers, fishermen, hunt- 
ers, loggers, and related workers. (See 
table 3.) Of these, 57 percent were 


they have 
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Table 3. 


Permanent 1/ worker emigrants from Greece, by occupation and sex, 1968 


[According to the International Standard Classification of Occupations] 






































Total Male Female 
Occupation 
Number Percent Number | Percent | Number /|Percent 
WOR 6. dete eededdawen 24.539 100.0 20 ,462 100.0 | 4,077 100.0 
Professional, technical, and 
WOISCGE WOEROTS. «2c ccccces 692 2.9 521 r ee 171 4.2 
Administrative, executive, 
and managerial workers.... 141 -6 ' 138 7 3 1 
Clerical WOEROTO.c cccccccces 865 3.5 703 3.4 162 4.0 
SN We es eu wk 729 3.0 667 33 62 1.5 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, 
loggers, and related 
rr 10 ,891 44.4 9,561 46.7 1,330 32.6 
Miners, quarrymen, and 
related workers........... 128 as 115 -6 13 aa 
Workers in transport and 
communications.........+.. 561 2.3 557 2.7 4 ok 
Craftsmen, production- 
process workers, and 
laborers not elsewhere 
ae 9,152 37.3 7,171 35.0 1,981 48.6 
Service, national defense, 
sports, and recreation 
WOEMETS BF. ccccccvcseceses 863 3.5 525 2.6 338 8.3 
Workers not classifiable 
by occupation............-. 517 2.1 504 2.5 13 3 
1/ See table 1, footnote 1. Source: Kingdom of Greece, National 
2/ National defense workers include Statistical Service of Greece, Statise 


firemen, members of the armed forces, 
policemen, guards, and related workers. 


farm workers, of whom 25 percent were 
women; 42 percent were classified as 
farm owners and managers; the remaining 
1 percent were fishermen and loggers. 
About 37 percent of the emigrants were 
classified as craftsmen, production 
process workers, and workers not else- 
where classified (N.E.C.); of these, 22 
percent were women. Of about 7,000 men 
in this classification, 16 percent were 
toolmakers, machinists, plumbers, weld- 
ers, platers, and related workers, and 


tical Yearbook of Greece, 1969, Athens, 





1969. 


25 percent were workers n.e.c.3; appre- 
ciable numbers of men also were em- 
ployed in the following occupations: 


Number 
Bricklayers, plasterers, and 
construction workers, n.e.c.... 814 
Carpenters, joiners, cabinet- 
makers, and related workers.... 743 
Clerical workers, miscellaneous... 700 
Electricians and related electri- 
cal and electronics workers.... 548 
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Of the nearly 2,000 women classified as 
craftsmen, production-process workers, 
and laborers n.e.c., over one-half were 
tailors, cutters, and furriers; 18 per- 
cent were described as only craftsmen 
and production-process workers; and 11 
percent were workers n.e.c. 


Returnees 


Three surveys, conducted in1964, 1965, 
and 1966, provide some information on 
small numbers of returning emigrant work- 
ers: (1) A questionnaire survey con- 
ducted at frontier posts of 10,000 work- 
er emigrants, primarily from West Ger- 
many, visiting Greece for the Christmas 
holidays in 1964; (2) asurvey of 20 in- 
dustrial firms, conducted by interviews 
with plant managers or personnel offi- 
cers, primarily in Northern Greece, but 
also in the Peloponnesus and in Athens 
in 1965; and (3) a pilot survey of 40 
returnees employed in Greek industry, 
based on interviews conducted between 
January and April 1966. 


Frontier Survey, December 1964 5/ 





The frontier survey, made by Llias Di- 
mitras, currently the Under-Secretary 
for Social Services, revealed that of 
9,430 respondents out of 10,000 sur- 
veyed, 75 percent originated in rural 
areas and 23 percent in urban areas; 2 
percent did not cite their geographic 
origin. Over half of those from urban 
areas were from Athens or Salonika. 
Ninety-four percent or 8,881 emigrants 
worked inWest Germany and the remainder 
mainly inother West European countries. 
Most had emigrated after 1959, 80 per- 
cent between 1962 and 1964. When asked 
whether their return to Greece was per- 
manent or for the holidays, 83 percent 
or 7,820 indicated a visit, 9.6 percent 
a permanent return, and5.1 percent said 
they were undecided; 2.3 percent did 


not reply. 
Most of the workers indicated a de- 
Sire ultimately to return to Greece 


permanently: 


Percent 
To return permanently.........- 81.4 
Not to returnm..cccccccccccccees 5.4 
Undecided... ccccccccccccccccces 7.3 
Miscellaneous replies......... . 5.9 


Of those who expected to return perma- 
nently, about one-third anticipated do- 
ing so within 5 years after the Christ- 
mas holiday of 1964 and about one-half 
within 10 years. 

One finding of the survey was that the 


emigrant workers changed occupations 
after arriving in an industrialized 
country. Ninety percent of the emi- 


grants were production workers in the 
new country; 45 percent had been so oc- 
cupied in Greece, butonly about 34 per- 
cent preferred industrial employment 
upon their return to Greece. (See table 
4.) “A,considerable proportion of Greek 
repatriates came originally from rural 
areas and made great efforts abroad to 
accumulate savings with the purpose of 
securing independent employment in serv- 
ices or handicrafts, and, therefore, 
will not accrue tothe supply of skilled 
manpower to Greek industry." 6/ About 
39 percent of those who replied they 
would take any job, possibly did so be- 
cause they realized that "the skills 
they acquire do not correspond to the 
needs of the Greek economy" 7/ and that 
they, therefore, would face limited em- 
ployment opportunities. 

At the time of the survey in1964, ‘the 
legal minimum daily wage in Greece was 
64 drachmae (US$2.13) for men and Dr50 
(US$1.66) for women. Of the 7,607 work- 
ers who gave information on their daily 
wages abroad, none reported earning less 
than Dr90 (US$3), the average daily wage 
for men in Greater Athens; 83 percent 
made at least twice that amount ranging 
from Drl97 (US$6.56) toDr327 (US$10.89) 
for men, and from Drl32 (US$4.40) to 
Dr262 (US$8.72) for women. As_ to the 
wage they would acceptupon their return 
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Table 4. Occupation of emigrants prior to and during emigration and expressed 
preference for occupation after emigration, Frontier Survey, December 1964 
Before During After 
Occupation emigration emigration emigration 
Number | Percent Number | Percent Number |Percent 
| ere ee ee 9 ,430 100.0 9 ,430 100.0 9 ,430 100.0 
Professional, technical, 
and related workers....... 22 0.2 ll 0.1 31 3 
CEOTEGRE WOERBEO 6 cic cdsccncs 147 boo ‘ 2a oa 150 1.6 
i EP Ter Tere rer 194 2.1 10 my 281 3.0 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, 
loggers, and related 
CRO nc cicnssesesedcsivess 2,876 30.5 61 x 736 7.8 
Miners, quarrymen, and 
related workers........... 43 4 334 3.6 40 4 
Workers in transport and com- 
munications occupations... 244 2.6 60 -6 265 2.8 
Craftsmen, production-process 
workers, and laborers not 
elsewhere classified...... 4,236 45.0 8 ,508 90.3 3 5i77 33.7 
Service, sport, and 
recreation workers........ 277 3.0 204 2.2 179 1.9 
Workers not classifiable 
by occupation...... eececes 68 7 141 1.5 3,687 | 1/39.1 
Without occupation 
(primarily housewives).... 1,152 12.2 1 0) 3 0 
PD aichotictnnxtadecs one 171 1.8 75 .8 881 |2/ 9.4 























1/ Includes many replies of "any job." 

2/ Includes those who said they did 
not want to return to Greece. 

Source: Adapted from Emigrant Workers 
Returning to Their Home Country, Supple- 








to Greece, 25 percent of the 7,818 work- 
ers who responded would be willing to 
work for Dr90 (US$3) or less, 59 percent 
for between Dr9l (US$3.03) and Drl50 
(US$5), and the remainder for Drl151-200 
(US$5.03-6.66) and over. 


Survey of 20 Industrial Firms, 1965 8/ 





Of 20 industrial firms having a com- 
bined labor force of 10,000 workers, 
surveyed in 1965 in Macedonia and Thes- 
saly in Northern Greece, inthe Pelopon- 


ment to the Final Report, International 
Management Seminar, Athens, October 18- 
21, 1966. Paris, Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, Man- 
power and Social Affairs Directorate, 
Paris, 1967. 





mesus, and in Athens, 10 firms had a 
combined total of 80 returnee workers 
in their enterprises; three or four of 
these firms employed between 10 and 20 
each; and the rest fewer than 10 but 
most fewer than5. In every firmvisited, 
employment had been denied some return- 
ing workers because of their high wage 
demands. In one case, the _ returned 
worker demanded double the wage then 
being paid by the firm for the applica- 
ble job. At the motor vehicle assembly 
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plant of Chrysler-Hellas in Salonika, 
about 20 semiskilled workers who had re- 
turned from West Germany applied for 
jobs, but none was hired because of wage 
demands. Wages in West Germany, for the 
same job, were from one and a half to 
two or more times greater than those in 
Greece at the time. Wages paid to Greek 
workers, forexample, in two similar es- 
tablishments of the same light engineer- 
ing firm, in Stuttgart, West Germany, 
and in Volos, Northern Greece, were 
Dr260 (US$8.66) for 7 hours' work in 
Stuttgart and Drl40 (US$4.66) for 8 
hours' work in Volos. The average daily 


wage in Stuttgart was Dr2l10 (US$6.99) 
for men and Drl45 (US$4.83) for women 
and in Volos was Drl20 (US$4) for men 


and Dr75 (US$2.50) for women. 

The survey shows that most of the re- 
turnee workers set up business for them- 
selves as craftsmen or shopkeepers, not 
because they preferred this type of oc- 
cupation, but because Greek industry did 
not offer jobs to match their skills or 
satisfy their ambitions. Most returned 
workers settled in towns larger’ than 
those in which they originated. A small 
proportion of workers resettled in vil- 
lages or small towns. Most of them did 
not change their way of life, except to 
buy a small piece of land, a house, or 
a farm tractor to do contracting work, 
or if in trade, tomodernize their shop. 
After 4 years of mass emigration from 
northern Greece, the effect of the re- 
turnees on the rural sector was small 
and scarcely visible. 


Pilot Survey of 40 Returnees, 1966 9/ 





The demographic characteristics of the 
40 returnee workers in the pilot survey 
of Greek industry are typical of Greek 
intra-European emigrants. They tend to 
be young, unmarried men, who emigrated 
after 1959; workers in this small sam- 
ple were no exception, as shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Number 
Total sample.......ceeeeees 40 
Men..... eo ececcccecoccoss ceccecses 33 
Age at emigration--under 34 
(including both sexes)...... ~~ 


Bachelors (includes all ages)... 27 


Although most emigrant workers come 
from the northern rural Greek provinces, 
most of the workers in this sample were 
from urban areas. Only 10 of the 40 re- 
turnee workers in this survey had been 
agricultural workers or unskilled town 
laborers before emigration. Thirty had 
completed 6 years of primary school be- 
fore emigration, and 10 had attended a 
vocational school; of the latter, some 
had completed secondary school before 
entering vocational training and some 
had not finished theirvocational train- 
ing prior to emigration. 

Most workers stated the need 
a job, to earn more pay, or to improve 
their standard of living as their rea- 
son for emigrating. However, among the 
40 returnees, 10 cited an. opportunity 
to acquire further training as one of 
the motives fortheir emigration. Twenty 
of the returnees had remained abroad 
for 1 year or less, 10 from 1 to 2 
years, and 10 from 2 to 10 years. Of 
those who had remained abroad long 
enough tocomplete their advanced train- 
ing, 10 were receiving a wage in Greece 
higher than that they earned prior to 
emigration and had been promoted to the 
level of monthly paid workers, earning 
from Dr3,800 (US$126.54) to Dr5,000 
(US$166.50) a month. Twenty who stayed 
less than a year abroad received only 
Dr65-Dr85 (US$2.16-US$2.83) a day upon 
their return home. 

Workers gave various 
turning to Greece: 


to find 


reasons for re- 


\ | PPP PrrreTrTrrrerrerrrrrre 40 
Difficulty in settling the family 
 . PPPPrerrrrrrTTerrrererrrrrre 11 


Recall by father's family......... 7 
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Temporary return that became 
permanent for various 


TOAGONE oc ccccccccccccccccccecece 6 
Distaste for life abroad.......... 6 
Dissatisfaction with working 

conditions and wages abroad..... 4 


Reemployment opportunity in 

Greece through training 

ODrTOAd oo ce ccccccccccccccccccccces 3 
Distaste for climate abroad....... 2 
NO TESPONSE..ccccccccccccccccccces l 


Although most of the workers in this 
small sample valued their experience 
abroad, 30 of them stated they would not 
reemigrate. Thirteen said they would 
actively advise others not to emigrate, 


and 27 said they would advise friends 
to emigrate only if the conditions 
which they disliked abroad could be 


eliminated. 


The results of the three surveys in- 
dicate that although most workers left 


Greece to secure jobs or better pay, 
their return to Greece for the most 
part would be premised first on their 


relative success or failure’ to achieve 
their emigration goals; second, on their 
ability to adjust to a foreign culture; 
and third, on the ability of Greek in- 
dustry tomeet their employment and wage 
aspirations. Regardless of preemigra- 
tion occupations, many returning emi- 
grants seek jobs in industry or become 
small entrepreneurs. Of possibly great- 
er significance is the lack of effect 
the returnee workers.have had on ele- 
vating the skill level of the labor 
force, as the Government had hoped would 


happen: Most of the skilled workers 
remain abroad to take advantage of the 
higher pay opportunities. Some indus- 
tries in Greece have attempted to en- 


tice skilled workers to return home, 


but their efforts have proved disap- 
pointing. 
In 1966, the Government had planned 


special incentives to attract skilled 
workers to return to Greece, but these 
particular plans were not implemented 
before the Government changed in 1967, 
and by 1968 the economic recovery of 
Germany was once again drawing emigrants 
from Greece. In 1969, the total number 
of emigrants increased to 91,552 (about 
65 percent of whom emigrated to West 
Germany); during January-April 1970 
about 29,500 left (73 percent of whom 
emigrated to West Germany). 





1/ See Xenophen Zolotas, Internation- 
al Labor Migration and Economic Develop- 
ment, Athens, Bank of Greece, 1966. 

2/ Emigrant Workers Returning to Their 
Home Country, Supplement to the Final 
Report, International Management Semi- 
nar, Athens, October 18-21, 1966. Paris, 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, Manpower and Social 
Affairs Directorate, 1967, p. 144. 

3/ Agreement between the Government 
of the Kingdom of Greece and the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
on the selection and mediation for plac- 
ing Greek workers in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, March 30, 1960. 
































4/ The National Statistical Service 
defines temporary emigrants as those 
who go abroad to work for less than l 
year. 


5/ Emigrant Workers Returning to Their 
Home Country, Supplement to the Final 
Report, op. cit., p. 40. 

6/ Zolotas, op. cit., p. 40. 

7/ Ibid., p. 169. 

8/ Emigrant Workers Returning to Their 
Home Country, Supplement to the Final 
Report, op. cit. A series of surveys 
conducted by Bernard Kayser, Lecturer 
at the Faculte de Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines, Toulouse, France. 

9/ Ibid., p. 147. The survey was con- 
ducted by Ilias Dimitras and Jeanne 
Manganara under the auspices of the Fed- 
eration of Greek Industries. 
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israel 


Immigrants Absorbed.* In November 
1968, the Ministry of Immigrant Absorp- 
tion assumed responsibility previously 
held by the Jewish Agency for the cul- 
tural, economic, and social absorption 
of immigrants in Israel. (The Jewish 
Agency was founded by the League of Na- 
tions in 1929.) The Agency's responsi- 
bilities, modified by a covenant with 
the Israeli Government in 1954, were 
shared with the Government until conm- 
plete responsibility for absorption was 
transferred to the newly created Minis- 
try. 

The Ministry provides temporary living 
quarters and expenses, social services, 
schooling, and instruction inthe Hebrew 
language, and assists inhousing and job 
placement according to the demographic 
and occupational characteristics of the 
immigrants. The Ministry spends nearly 
US$300 million a year, more than any 
other ministry, except Defense. 





Characteristics of immigrants 


The characteristics 
Israel tend to vary according to their 
continental origins. Most immigrants 
from Europe andNorth America have small 
families, a high level of education, and 
professional and white-collar occupa- 
tions. The characteristics are reversed 
for immigrants from Asia and Africa. 
The flow of immigrants to Israel shows 
no steady trend, but periods of sharp 
increases have reflected economic and 
political developments in the country 
of origin. The annual number of immi- 
grants to Israel has varied from as few 
as 10,000 in 1953 to nearly 70,000 in 
1957. Services of the Ministry of Immi- 
gration Absorption required by immi- 
grants vary according to the character- 


istics and numbers of the immigrants. 


of immigrants to 





*By Bette K. Bingman of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


According to the Ministry's partial 
report from January-September 1969, 
about 29,000 people, including 1,800 re- 
turning residents, immigrated to Israel 
in the first 9 months of 1969. One-half 
of the immigrants came from Europe and 
North America and about one-third came 
from Asia and Africa. (See table 1.) 














Table 1: Continental origin of immi- 
grants to Israel, January-September 1969 
. ot Immigrants 
Continent of origin 
Number | Percent 
Total .ccccccccecs 28 ,877 100 
New immigrants.........| 27,021 94 
Asia and Africa......| 9,529 33 
Europe ....eeee- ececce 10,188 35 
North America........| 4,275 15 
South America......-.| 1,878 7 
Oceania...ccccccsecs . 253 1 
Origin unknown....... 898 3 
Returning residents....| 1,856 6 











Note: The Israeli fiscal year is from 
September to September but since the 
Ministry was not established until No- 
vember, its first report was a partial 
one which covered only January-September 
of fiscal year September 1968 to Sep- 
tember 1969. 


Source: aAdapred from Israel Govern- 
ment Year Book 1969-70, Jerusalem, Prime 
Minister's Office, Central Office of 
Information, 1970, p. 284. 








The number of immigrants to Israel 
from the United States has risen stead- 
ily since the June,1967 war: Approxi- 
mately 1,400 immigrants incalendar year 
1967, 3,800 in 1968, 5,000 in 1969, and 
6,458 in 1970. Of the employable adults 
aged 15 to 65 immigrating in 1970, 28 
percent were professionals, mainly edu- 
cators, engineers, physicians, and so- 
cial workers. A typical U.S. immigrant 
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to Israel from Washington, D.C., in 
1970, for example, was 30years old, had 
a wife and one child, and was trained 
professionally. 

Forty-seven percent of the immigrants 
were between 14 and 40 years of age, and 
about 22 percent of the total were chil- 
dren under 14; the other largest age 
group was 20 to 24 years. (See table 
2.) About 70 percent of the immigrants 
in January-September 1969 were members 
of immigrating families; 76 percent of 
these had families of four persons or 
fewer, typical of a period of high im- 
migration from Europe andNorth America. 
(See table 3.) Thirty percent of the 
immigrants came alone; 5percent did not 
report their family size. 

About 8,300 or 29 percent of the 
29,000 immigrants during January-Sep- 
tember 1969 were workers, many in pro- 
fessional and white-collar occupations. 
About 26 percent of the workers’ were 
employed as craftsmen and industrial 
workers in their country of origin be- 
fore immigrating to Israel, around 27 























Table 2. Age distribution of immi- 
grants, January-September 1969 

Age Number Percent 
Total 1/. 28 ,877 100.0 
Weer 34466064006 - 6,323 21.9 
LG LT cccccccccceces 2,350 8.1 
tS ae eer 1,879 6.5 
20-26. cccccece cccce 4,086 14.2 
re er 2,185 7.6 
B- 39. wccccccccccce _ 3,133 10.8 
SS FR nn 2,775 9.6 
Deitene ean wewes 25482 an 
GO GO8 GVOEs «600005 2,372 8.2 
1/ Includes 1,659 persons (5.8 per- 


cent) of unknown age. 


Source: Adapted from Israel Govern- 








ment Year Book, 1969-70, Jerusalem, 
Prime Minister's Office, Central Office 
of Information, 1970, p. 284. 
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Table 3. Immigrants by size of family, 
January-September 1969 
Number Number 
Family size of of 
families persons 
Total. 5,256 28 ,877 
. iN tewentenaene e@ 8,564 
Riccccsccceceoss 1,926 3,852 
Seccccccccccces 1,072 3,216 
Bcccccsestccsose 995 3,980 
Sscccccsccsevss 566 2,830 
Grcccccccscccce 302 1,812 
, eee *eeeeeee 174 1,218 
Dacgessncns dees 93 744 
Qecccccccccccce 128 1,251 
Dita « «esas 843 1,410 
Source: Adapted from Israel Govern- 
ment Year Book 1969-70, Jerusalem, Prime 
Minister's Office, Central Office of 
Information, 1970, p. 283. 
percent were professionals, nearly 20 


percent were managers and clerks, and 
about 17 percent were in commerce and 
services. (See table 4.) 
Absorption centers 

On arriving in Israel, an immigrant 
is directed to one of 11 absorption 
centers where he is provided temporary 
living accommodations and living allow- 
ances, and instruction in Hebrew, all 
free of charge, for up to 6 months. The 
center located in Katamon Tet, asection 
of Jerusalem, for example, consists of 
three units of temporary quarters for 
new arrivals, part of ahousing develop- 
ment for immigrants who have completed 
the 6 months' absorption process and are 


settled permanently. The center pro- 
vides three-room apartments that have 
all household necessities anda cash 


food allowance (based on size of fami- 
ly). The center has a central laundry, 
a combination synagogue-lecture room, a 
library, and numerous language class- 
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Table 4. Occupation of immigrants, January-September 1969 
Immigrants 
Occupation 
Number Percent 
BOGOR 6c cddedencenesesdciaceseceeers 8,315 100.0 
tee 185 2.2 
Artists, designers, and draftsmen....... 184 aon 
Building and mining workers............. 123 1.5 
Commerce and services workers........... 1,397 16.8 
Craftsmen and industrial workers........ 2,166 26.1 
ee ee eee 118 1.4 
MOR SMOGTS GRE GUTVOPOER «6 ccc cccesvcecees 425 $.1 
A ee ae ee ee ee 83 1.0 
SOBTRGLISES GRE WEECOTB. cc ccccccsccceucs 79 9 
PO, ae eT Te Ter re eT ere ee ee Te ee ee 78 9 
PEEEES GUE CLOTER. cc cccccccccccssecese 1,657 19.9 
ORGS GE WEE VER idk occ ccdseceeceeseess 200 2.4 
Pharmacists and medical technicians..... 171 2«i 
TEPC TT CERT TPT TTT 339 4.1 
Religious workers......... eccccccecocces 74 9 
Teachers and instructors.............e6- 773 9.3 
Transportation and communications 
workerS........ TTCCT TTT CCT TTT CCT 263 3.2 
Source: Adapted from Israel Govern- Minister's Office, Central Office of 





ment Year Book 1969-70, Jerusalem, Prime 





rooms. A nursery and kindergarten and 
household cleaning services are pro- 
vided so that mothers may be free for 
study and acclimatization activities. 
This center is characteristic, except 
for being a part of an existing housing 
project. In 1968-69, the absorption 
centers had accommodations for approxi- 
mately 3,400 persons. 

Immigrants also are assisted in find- 
ing permanent employment. Within 2 or 
3 days after his arrival, an immigrant 
worker has an initial interview with 
the center's director todiscuss his oc- 
cupational background, qualifications, 
and preferences. After a 2-month accli- 
matization period, the immigrant worker 
has a second interview, and the active 
search for employment begins. If the 


Information, 1970, p. 285. 


first job preference” is not available, 
he is asked to consider another occupa- 


tion, retraining for which is_ subsi- 
dized by the Ministry. From January to 
August 1969, the Ministry subsidized 


the professional retraining of 365 per- 
sons. About 70 percent of the job place- 
ments are made through thecenter's con- 
tacts with individual employers; 15 per- 
cent through the newcomer's own efforts, 
and 15 percent through the National Em- 
ployment Service. To facilitate the 
placement of immigrant professionals, 
the Ministry of Immigrant Absorption 
works closely with the Ministry of La- 
bor's Exchange for Academics to assist 
professionals (college graduates) who 


are having difficulty in finding employ- 
ment. 1/ 


The Ministry also assists 
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those who prefer to be self-employed. 
Between May and the end of September 
1969, 236 immigrants received loans to 
start their own businesses or workshops. 

Once a job is assured, the hunt for 
permanent housing begins. This search 
is often more difficult than finding a 
job because the housing shortage is se- 
vere, but most are able to leave the 
center at the end of the 6-month period: 


Those who remain longer must pay rent. 
Three types of housing assistance are 
available to the immigrant: Inexpen- 
sive, government-subsidized housing, 


except in big cities which already are 
overcrowded; a 3-year government’ sub- 
sidy for apartments renting for between 
1£150 (US$43) and 1£250 (US$71) amonth; 
or assistance through aspecial interest 
rate of 7 percent for a 30-year mort- 
gage loan to purchase housing. (The 
usual rate is 16 percent.) 

Immigrants who know Hebrew and who are 
assured of employment do not stay at an 
absorption center. Those who need tem- 
porary quarters are placed in hostels 
until they can find housing. The apart- 
ments in the hostels, although fully 
equipped, are smaller than those in the 
absorption centers, as the length of 
stay is expected tobe shorter. Israel's 
various cooperative communities, kib- 
butzim and moshavim, are open to immi- 
grants and the Ministry of Immigrant 
Absorption makes every effort to en- 
courage newcomers to join them. The ap- 
proximately 50 kibbutz ulpanim (special 
language schools) had about 2,000 per- 
sons in 1969. 

After the immigrant worker has found a 
job and has settled his family in per- 
manent living quarters, the process of 








acculturization begins. Many social or- 
ganizations such as women's groups, 
youth organizations, and professional 
associations assist the newcomer in ad- 
justing to his new society. The task is 
not always easy. 

Many social problems are inherent in 
the absorption of immigrants from as 
many as 100 countries, particularly for 
those from Asia and Africa, and Eastern 
Europe. Adjustment for the Asian or 
African immigrant is difficult, because 
his cultural background generally is 
quite different from the European-based 
culture of Israel, and because ordinar- 
ily he has not had theeconomic and edu- 
cational opportunities of his European 
and North American counterparts. Israeli 
experts estimate that at least a gener- 
ation or more will be required for these 
immigrants to reach the economic and 
educational level of European and North 
American immigrants. Adjustment for the 
Soviet or East European immigrant also 
is difficult, but for different rea- 
sons. For him, adjustment to an open 
and economically competitive society 
causes problems. Israeli officials es- 
timate that Soviet immigrants require 
as long as 5 years’ to make the trans- 
ition. Although the Ministry of Immi- 
gration Absorption's task is the inte- 
gration of immigrants into the Israeli 
society, Israeli experts consider the 
primary instrument of integration for 
the younger immigrants tobe the Israeli 
Army, in which nearly every young man 
and woman in the country must serve. 





1/ See Labor 
September 1970. 
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Regional 


International Migration and Localiza- 





tion of Employment in Africa South of 





the Sahara.* As _ recently as 10 years 
ago, international migration in the 
African context referred generally to 
the movement of people between Africa 
and Western Europe, and to some extent 
Southeast Asia. As new nations emerged 
over the last decade political boundaries 
were more formally recognized, hence 
the movement of Africans within what 
formerly was considered a _ political 
unit, became an "international" move- 


ment. Before independence, for ex- 
ample, the movement of workers from 
Dahomey to jobs in Senegal, and from 


Sierra Leone to Nigeria and Ghana, was 
not considered international labor mi- 
gration, as the areas were part of 
French West Africa and British West 
Africa. Similarly, the Dahomeans_ en- 
ployed inSenegal and the Sierra Leonians 
working in Nigeria were not considered 
"foreigners"; usually the only for- 
eigners at that time were the Europeans 
and Asians. A similar situation pre- 
vailed in former British East Africa, 
which likewise, was for the most part, 
a single political entity. Frontiers 
were largely open; labor was_ recruited 
at the factory door or mine entrance 





*By Florence S. James, Chief of the 
Africa Branch, Division of Foreign Labor 
Conditions. The article is based on 
Embassy dispatches, government publica- 
tions, personal observation, and other 
sources as cited. The line sketch on 
page 40 was drawn by J. L. Taylor, Art 
Instructor, Randall Junior High School, 
Washington, D.C. 


with little or no inquiry as_ to the 
origin of the worker. 

After independence, African govern- 
ments insisted that the immigration 
of Europeans and Asians to Africa be 
limited to persons whose skillswere un- 
available locally. In addition, each 
independent government insisted upon 
"Africanization," meaning primarily the 
replacement of the employed Europeans 
and Asians by qualified Africans, and 
adopted active policies in this regard. 
Non-Africans, although less than 10 
percent of the wage and salary earners, 
held themost important jobs invirtually 
all economic activities. In most coun- 
tries, timetables were prepared for the 
removal of the Europeans who predomi- 
nated inthe upper echelons of government 
service and private enterprise, and for 
the removal of Asians who were generally 
prominent in the middle levels of gov- 
ernment and ‘in commercial activities. 
These policies continue to be imple- 
mented with varying degrees of success. 
In most of the countries the Public 
Services have been almost completely 
Africanized. The Europeans’ remaining 
in the public service are largely ad- 
visors. However, Africanization appears 
to have been accepted by most of the 
non-African community as_ inevitable. 
Many non-Africans have been repatriated; 
where they remain in employment, many 
have indicated that they view their 
tenure as temporary and in some in- 
stances tenuous. 

The increased job opportunities re- 
sulting from Africanization, however, 
attracted great numbers of workers to 
the overcrowded cities where most jobs 
were located. In addition, each year 
thousands of school leavers joined the 
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labor force. The migration from rural 
to urban areas, which had begun before 


independence swelled to unmanageable 
proportions, and each country became 
increasingly less able to provide em- 
ployment for its many jobseekers. The 


problem of the rapidly growing cities 
continues to be amajor concern through- 
out the continent. 

Unemployed Africans who were citizens 
of the country in question began to de- 
mand that they receive preference over 
noncitizens in hiring, and along with 
the demand for Africanization came a 
demand for" localization," i.e., "Ghana- 
ianization" in Ghana; "Ugandanization" 
in Uganda; "Senegalization" in Senegal. 
Consequently, the independent countries 
increasingly have begun to institute 
policies aimed at replacing with na- 
tionals not only the remaining Europeans 
and Asians but also the now "foreign" 
Africans employed in their respective 
countries. This trend has been par- 
ticularly notable in Ghana and Uganda, 
where in 1969 and 1970 government ef- 
forts to localize employment led to a 
relatively large scale exodus of for- 
eign African workers, and in the Ivory 


Coast, where, since at least 1964, 
sporadic manifestations of resentment 
have risen against the large contin- 


gent of Europeans and foreign Africans 
in the labor force. (See map on p. 42 
for geographic location of countries 
under discussion.) 


Uganda 


In June 1970, Uganda's 
Labor issued instructions to employers 
that all unskilled jobs in their firms 
would have to be filled by Ugandans by 
September 30, 1970. Considerable con- 
fusion ensued, however, over the skill 
categories of workers to be dismissed, 
with the result that some semiskilled 
as well as unskilled workers were re- 
leased. 1/ Estimates of the total num- 
ber dismissed range from 12,000 to 
60,000 Kenyans and 20,000 to 25,000 


Minister of 


43 
Rwandans. Data are not available on 
the dismissal of other African na- 
tionals. 


Both Kenyan and Rwandan officials in- 
dicated that it would be difficult to 
absorb the returnees intheir respective 
labor forces. Kenya, especially, has 
been plagued for many years by a criti- 
cal unemployment problem, 2/ and Gov- 
ernment spokesmen expressed strong con- 
cern that the limited efforts underway 
to ease the pressing job shortage would 
be inadequate to cope with the unex- 
pected influx of an additional several 
thousand jobless Kenyans. They stated, 
nevertheless, that everything possible 
would be done to reabsorb the returnees 
in the labor force. 3/ 

According to Ugandan officials, their 
action was based on a March 1970 agree- 
ment between the labor ministers of the 
three East African Community members 4/ 
--Uganda, Kenya, and Tanzania. Under 
the agreement, each member country may 
formulate its own labor policies re- 
garding unskilled jobs, but will per- 
mit nationals of the other member coun- 
tries to continue to hold semiskilled 
and skilled positions. The Ugandan 
authorities said that their action was 
necessary because unemployment in 
Uganda had become serious. In addition, 
government officials, commercial entre- 
preneurs, and bankers in Uganda claimed 
that the remittances sent out of the 
country by the large number of migrants 
in the labor force was weakening the 
country's foreign exchange position. 5/ 
Estimates in 1970 of the amounts that 
foreign African workers have been re- 
mitting to their respective countries 
range from 200,000 East African shil- 
lings 6/ a week (EA Sh6,400,000 on an 
annual basis) to EA $h32,000,000 ayear. 
Similar data are not available for the 
non-African workers. 

Foreign workers in Uganda probably 
totaled about 95,000 in mid-1970 or al- 
most one-third of the 295,000 official- 
ly recorded wage and salary earners 
among the nation's 9.5 million inhabi- 
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tants. About 80,000 of the foreign 
workers were African; the remainder 
were mainly Asians and Europeans. For- 
eign Africans probably made up an even 
greater proportion of the unrecorded 
wage earners, who included several thou- 
sands of paid workers employed for vary- 
ing periods of time by small-scale farn- 
ers, and numerous paid workers in other 
activities such as domestic services 
and small-scale commerce. 

Three main sources of immigrant labor 
to Uganda from other African countries 
have been discernible. The lake tribes 
between the western shores of Lake Vic- 
toria and the northeastern’ shores of 
Lake Tanganyika have provided many peo- 
ple from Tanzania, Rwanda, and Burundi, 
to work on the sugar plantations and 
coffee and cotton farms in the Dis- 
tricts of Buganda and Busoga, where 
they constituted in 1965, one-third and 
one-half, respectively, of the labor 
force in those areas. To the southeast, 
from the western area of Kenya, tribes- 
men have migrated in a steady stream to 
the industrial towns of Tororo, Jinja, 
and Kampala for employment in factories, 
construction, hotels, restaurants, and 
private homes. (A sample survey in 1965 
of several firms in Jinja, revealed 
that 35 percent of the wage earners em- 
ployed in that area came from other Af- 
rican countries, principally Kenya.) 
From the northwest, large numbers of 
workers have migrated from the Sudan 
and the Congo to the sugar plantations 
near Jinja and to the copper mines in 
Toro District. 7/ The employment of 
Ugandan and foreign African wage earn- 
ers by economic activity in 1968, the 
latest year for which detailed data are 
available, is shown in table l. 

Non-African workers in 1968 totaled 
almost 15,000. The large majority of 
the non-African migrant workers have 
come from India and Goa; a small num- 
ber have obtained Ugandan citizenship. 
The Asians have been engaged primarily 
in private manufacturing and commerce. 
Most of the European migrants have been 


British; they have been employed largely 
in private educational and medical 
services. 

The question of passing 
legislation to curb the number of for- 
eign and especially foreign African 
immigrants to Uganda has been discussed 
in the Uganda Parliament since at least 
the early 1960's. (Information is not 
available to indicate whether’ such 
legislation has yet been passed.) Dur- 
ing the early 1960's, emigrants from 
neighboring countries were 25 percent 
of all recorded wage earners, and almost 
40 percent of the recorded African wage 
earners in the private sector. Unem- 
ployment had not yet become serious, 
but was increasing. 

In 1964, of more than 9,500 adults 
who registered for employment at the 
employment exchanges, 1,172 were placed; 
during a 6-month period in 1966, atotal 
of 9,809 persons registered, only 715 
were placed, and 231 vacancies remained 
unfilled. Also, the personnel offices 
of the larger plantations and firms 
were turning away scores of persons 
daily, and the announcement of a new 
factory would draw hundreds of people 
to the site in search of jobs well be- 
fore the plant opened. 


restrictive 


Leading industrialists in Uganda 
stated in 1967 that while no public 
statements were issued, the Government 


was urging them privately to give 
priority in hiring to Ugandans, with a 
view toward reducing the proportion of 
non-Ugandans in their employ. 8/ By 
this time, unemployment was becoming 
quite evident. Complete data are un- 
available, but lines of jobseekers could 
be observed at the employment’ ex- 
changes. 

In January 1968, the Government apo- 
pointed a Committee on Africanization 
of Commerce and Industry to study the 
problem of localization of employment. 
The committee, in addition to specify- 
ing activities and categories of jobs 
that should be Africanized, recom- 
mended that priority should be given to 
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Table 2. Ghana. Employed labor force 15 years of age and older, by country of 
origin and employment status, 1966 
Employers|y 1 
Country of origin Emp loyed and a a oe Family |Appren- 
. self- Total |Public Private |Workers| tices 
employed 

All countries....] 2,890,348] 1,849,062] 624,343] 220,177] 404, 166] 364,531] 52,412 

GRARB ec ccccccccccesese 2,559,383] 1,676,677) 492,736] 190,900] 301,836] 342, 237] 47,733 
Other African coun- 

CeleScccccccccces 322,329} 171,510) 123,956| 26,801} 97,155) 22,199} 4,664 
TOBOocccccccccccccs 94,492 50,928} 30,425) 7,780] 22,645) 10,099) 3,040 
Upper Volta........ 87,571 35,026} 47,928) 9,303] 38,625) 4,293 324 
Nigeria...ccccccece 74,814 52,093} 18,363} 3,905) 14,458 3,598 760 
Ivory Coast........ 18,181 10,503} 4,728 798} 3,930) 2,865 85 
Wiser ccccccccces ee 15,942 8,069} 7,689 1,412} 6,277 151 33 
DAROMST cccccccesces 13,028 7,635} 4,052 735} 3,317 980 361 
Other..... Geneve ees 18,301 7,256; 10,771 2,868 7,903 213 61 

Non-African countries 8,636 875, 7,651 2,476) 5,175 95 15 
Source: Republic of Ghana, Central Book 1965-66. Accra, Ghana Publishing 


Bureau of Statistics. Statistical Year 





Ugandan Africans, a step that would af- 
fect Asians and other non-Africans who 
had become citizens, as well as' the 
Europeans and foreign Africans employed 
in the country. In a 1969 White Pa- 
per, 9/ the Government accepted the 
Committee's recommendations in this re- 
gard, and announced that it would be 
official policy to give priority in em- 
ployment toUgandans of African descent. 


Ghana 


In the late 1960's, the Government of 
Ghana took steps’ to restrict the eco- 
nomic activities of all foreigners in 
the country. Incomplete data indicate 
that the migrant population of working 


age (15-59) residing in Ghana at the 
end of 1969 was about 800,000; it 
amounted to about 18 percent of the 


total estimated working age population 
in that year. The total number of for- 





Corp., 1969, pp. 40 and 66. 


eign residents was estimated variously 
from 1.6 to 3 million. 
In 1966, the most recent year for 


which 
about 
cans, 
ting 

labor 


detailed data are available, 
330,000 foreigners, mainly Afri«- 
were employed in Ghana, constitu- 
about 10 percent of the employed 
force of almost 3 million; among 
wage and salary earners, they consti- 
tuted about 21 percent. Most of the 
foreign workers were from Togo, Upper 
Volta, and Nigeria. About 53 percent of 
the foreign Africans were self-employed 
or were small-scale employers, and al- 
most 39 percent were wage and salary 
earners. Employed nop-Africans were 
mainly from Great Britain and _ totaled 
less than 9,000 in 1966; approximately 
88 percent were wage and salary earne- 
ers. The remainder of the non-Africans 
consisted largely of Asians, over one- 
third of whom were employers or were 
self-employed. (See table 2.) 
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The majority of the foreign Africans 


increasingly serious after acoup d'état 


were in agriculture, mainly on cocoa in February 1966, and the installation 
farms in the Ashanti administrative of anew government. The new government, 
region. Many others were employed in as part of its efforts to improve the 
rudimentary mining, petty trade, do- country's precarious economic position, 


mestic service, and private transport. 
Precise data regarding the distribution 
of the labor force by economic activity 
and nationality, however, are available 


embarked on aprogram to rationalize the 
country's manpower resources. By the 
end of 1967, about 63,500 workers had 
been laid off in the government's can- 


only for establishments employing 10 paign against overmanning in Ghanaian 
persons or more. In December 1966, enterprises. Of this number, official 
foreign workers constituted about 1l_ records indicate that only 5,451 found 


percent of some 362,000 wage and salary 


new jobs. At the end of 1968, about 


earners in these establishments. (See 37,000 jobseekers were registered with 
table 3.) the employment service. Probably an 

The Government has been concerned even larger number were not registered 
both with illicit activities of non- at all, as 


historically, only a small 


Ghanaians in the labor force, and with proportion of the work force used the 
the effect on unemployment of the large service. 

numbers of foreign workers. In 1969, The Government's 2-Year Development 
unemployment was estimated at 500,000- pjan, 1968-70, gave as one of its basic 
600,000, or almost 20 percent of the policies the reduction of both unen- 
labor force. Unemployment, which had pjoyment and migration to the cities. 
been a problem for many years, became 

Table 3. Ghana. Recorded wage and salary earners by economic activity 1/ and 


nationality, December 1966 
































Other countries 
Economic activity Total Ghana 
Total African Non- 
foreign African 
MURR 6 cccocececenceseceun 361,502} 320,091 41,411 36,940 4,471 
Agriculture, forestry, and 

PRs ncdcnncsetevsecsenees 49,243) 46,451 2,792 2,658 134 
Mining and quarrying........... 25,548 19,752 5,796 5,361 435 
OI CUTERE  ceccesccocesecese 35,820 30,935 4,885 4,230 655 
Construction.....ec- ak a ame 46,475 40,482 5,993 5,421 572 
Electricity, water and sani- 

EREEOR SUEVEIERB cccccccccccece 15,030 13,043 1,987 1,952 35 
COMMETCE cc cc cccccccccccccccccce 35,482 30,062 5,420 4,395 1,025 
Transport, storage, and 

ee ‘ 31,537 27 ,065 4,472 4,256 216 
BORVEGOE oc ceccccvtvcesseccesccee 122,367] 112,301 10,066 8,667 1,399 

1/ Covers only establishments employ- Source: Republic of Ghana, Central 


Bureau of Statistics. Statistical Year 
Book 1965-66. Accra, Ghana Publishing 
Corp., 1969, p. 135. 


ing more than 10 persons. Excludes per- 
sons working in cocoa and rudimentary 
diamond mining industries and in domes- 
tic services. 
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Noting that the labor force was growing 
by about 100,000 yearly, the Government 
observed that even with a rapid rate of 
industrialization, industrial employ- 
ment could be found for relatively few 
of the newcomers. Included as one of 
the chief elements of the Government's 
measures to relieve unemployment was 
the policy of giving Ghanaians better 
opportunities to occupy jobs held by 
foreigners and to operate small-scale 
enterprises, which had been run by for- 
eigners. 

In mid-November 1969, the Government 
announced that all aliens who did not 
have residence permits would have to 
leave the country by December 2, 1969. 
The Government stated that it was en- 
forcing existing immigration regulations 
which require residence permits for 
aliens seeking orcontinuing employment, 
a trade, business, or profession, and 
that a July 1969 notice from the Gov- 
ernment directing all foreign embassies 
in Ghana to ensure that their nationals 
had proper documentation apparently had 
been ignored. The Government's action, 
according to officials, was aimed at 
removing foreign workers from the field 
of petty trade and reducing the large 
number of aliens considered undesirable, 
specifically those engaged in smuggling 


commodities such as diamonds, gold, 
coffee, and cocoa, and those’ with 
criminal records. Many aliens had en- 


tered the country asvisitors, but after 
entering, had engaged inactivities con- 
trary to the terms of their visitors' 
permits; some had gone into legitimate 
business, and others had engaged in 
illicit activities. 10/ The Government 
estimated early in 1970 that diamond 
smuggling alone amounted to the equiva- 
lent of US$10,000,000 a year. 11/ 

The November announcement, although 
specifying all aliens, affected pri- 
marily the many thousands of African 
residents from neighboring countries, 
many of whom had been working in Ghana 
for years. A mass exodus of these non- 
Ghanaian Africans followed the announce- 


ment. Many of the migrants did not even 


attempt to acquire permits; some ap- 
parently interpreted the action as a 
“quit-order," and others did not have 


valid travel documents which were nec- 
essary to obtain the residence permits. 
The Minister of External Affairs an- 
nounced November 19, 1969, that national 
and local government employees, domestic 
servants, watchmen, farm and dock 
laborers, and employees of universities 
and private companies among others, 
would be able to obtain permits for 
limited periods. However, the exodus 
had already begun when the announcement 
of the exceptions was made and acceler- 
ated as the December deadline passed. 
Thousands left who had been’ unable 
to obtain permits, some because the 
Government's administrative machinery 
was insufficient to process their re- 
quests within the prescribed time linm- 
its. According to Dr. K. A. Busia, 
Prime Minister of Ghana, many aliens 
left who would have qualified for per- 
mits. 12/ Observers estimated that 
about 60,000 persons had departed by 
mid-December 1969. 

The Ghanaian Business (Promotion) Act 
of 1970 further restricted the 


in- 
volvement of foreigners in small-scale 
activities. The act encompassed and 


strengthened most of the proposals of a 
1968 policy paper 13/ which reserved 
all aspects of small-scale commercial 
activities for Ghanaians. It also 
strengthened provisions of an earlier 
decree, the Ghanaian Enterprises Decree 
of December 30, 1968, which gave stat- 
utory effect to the policy paper's pro- 
visions. The 1970 Act provided that, 
as of August 1, 1970, Ghanaians must 
own totally or in part any enterprise 
concerned with retail or wholesale 
trade, whose annual gross income is 
less than N€500,000. 14/ Ghanaians 
must wholly own and operate activi- 
ties involving the sale or _ opera- 
tion of taxis, and any enterprise that 
acted as the sole representative in 
Ghana of overseas firms ‘exporting 
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products for sale in Ghana. Moreover, 
after June’30, 1971, no person other 
than a Ghanaian may own, either wholly 
or in part, any enterprise engaged in 
commercial land transportation, baking, 
printing (except printing of textiles), 
beauty culture, produce brokerage, ad- 
vertising, and the manufacture of cement 
block for sale. Aliens are forbidden 
to sell or be concerned in the sale of 
anything inany Ghanaian market, 15/ and 
they are forbidden to engage in or be 
concerned with petty trading, hawking, 
or selling from a kiosk. 


Ivory Coast 


In September 1969, a series of demon- 
strations were held in Abidjan by unenm- 
ployed Ivoirians in protest against, 
among other things, alleged discrimina- 
tion by public employment’ service of- 
ficials in favor of foreign Africans. 
The demonstrations, which resulted in 
the arrest of over 1,000 persons, were 
the latest of an increasing number of 
incidents over the past few years in- 
volving domestic versus foreign workers. 
Because of these demonstrations and 
other manifestations of social un- 
rest 16/ that had occurred during the 
year 1969, President Houphouet-Boigny 
initiated a series of meetings through- 
out the country to discuss government 
policies regarding the political, so- 
cial, and economic problems of the 
Ivory Coast, including the problems of 
unemployment and the employment of for- 


eign workers. Meetings were held with 
unions, students, businessmen, civil 
servants, women's associations, and 


other groups. These meetings appear to 
have been the first large-scale public 
airing of long standing grievances. 
Until recently, government officials 
alleged that unemployment didn't exist. 
They claimed that some jobseekers were 
unable tomeet employment demands either 
because they lacked the required skills 
or because they did not want to move 


from a city to a rural area. Employment 
Service records give some indication of 
the unemployment situation in urban 
areas, although the large majority of 
the jobseekers do not register with the 
Service. In 1968, the Service recorded 
that 45,701 persons including 2,835 non- 
Africans registered for employment; 
11,692 jobs were offered and only 9,646 
persons were placed, of whom 9,160 were 
Africans. Unemployment in Abidjan, the 
capital and principal industrial center, 
fluctuates monthly from 8,000 to 16,000. 
A government census of the unemployed, 
completed in January 1970, revealed that 
over 45,000 Ivoirians were unemployed, 
and that foreign Africans held most of 
the jobs of dockworkers, servants, and 
unskilled manual workers. 

Despite the unemployment in the urban 
centers, the shortage of skilled and 
unskilled workers in rural areas con- 
tinues. The Director of the Public 
Employment Office claimed in 1969 that 
he had written requests for more than 
4,500 agricultural jobs that he could 
not fill. At the same time about 25,000 
men were registered as jobseekers, 
virtually all of whom were unskilled. 

To sustain the continuous’ economic 
growth that has characterized the Ivory 
Coast since it attained independence in 
1960, the country has relied heavily on 
foreigners. Approximately 25 to 35 
percent of the estimated population of 
5 million in 1970 were immigrants. The 
large majority of the immigrants are 


from the former French West African 
countries, mainly Upper Volta, Mali, 
Guinea, Togo, and Dahomey. About 


250,000 Voltans are ‘estimated tomigrate 
annually to the Ivory Coast, where most 


are employed as unskilled agricultural 
workers on the cocoa, banana, and 
pineapple plantations, but increasing 


numbers seek nonagricultural urban em- 
ployment as unskilled laborers. Each 
year fewer return to Upper Volta, much 
to the concern of both the Upper Voltan 


Government and to Ivorian jobseekers. 
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Table 4. Ivory Coast. Wage and salary earners by occupational category and 
ethnic group, June 1968 
































Foreign 
Occupational category Total Ivoirians Non- 
Total Africans Afri- 
cans 1/ 
Total.ccccccccccccccccces 137 ,680 65,388 72,282 63,608 8,674 
Manual workers and apprentices. 63 , 387 20,284 43,103 43,040 63 
Production process workers 
Ord Craettamens dsc cccse heck abe 43,407 27 ,563 15,844 14,540 304 
Clerical and sales workers..... 21,070 14,854 6,216 4,362 1,854 
Administrative, supervisory 
and technical workers........ 9,816 2,660 7,156 726 6,430 
1/ Primarily Frenchmen. Direction de la Statistique. Situation 


Economique de la COte d'Ivoire, 1968, 
Source: Republique de Céte d'Ivoire, pp. ES.” 
Ministtére de 1'Economie et des Finances, 


Estimates of the total numberof Voltans most other African countries and has 
in the country in 1968 ranged from been implemented gradually, so asnot to 
800,000 to 1.5 million. interfere with economic growth. Lronic- 
Foreign Africans hold up to85 percent ally, economic growth has taken place 
of the manual jobs in agriculture. In far faster than Ivoirians have become 
1968, non-Ivoirian Africans were nearly available, either to replace skilled ex- 
half the recorded wage and salary  patriates or to meet the demand for 
earners. They constituted almost 70 labor, and in contrast’ to other Afri- 
percent of the unskilled manual workers can countries, the number of non-African 
and apprentices, about one-third of the immigrants increased rather’ than de- 
semiskilled production process workers creased after independence. The French 
and craftsmen, and one-fifth of the population, forexample, rose from 12,000 
clerical’ and sales workers. (See table in 1960 to more than 30,000 in 1968; 
4.) Upper Voltans held most of the man- similarly, the Lebanese community of 
ual jobs, and Togolese and Dahomeans more than 5,000 in 1968 represented an 
were employed in a high proportion of increase of over 100 percent’ since in- 
the clerical positions. Non-Africans dependence. French businessmen have 
are mainly Frenchmen and Lebanese. As stated, nevertheless, that they realize 
indicated by table 4, the non-Africans they probably will have to leave soon. 


are concentrated heavily in the admin- Since at least 1964, increasingly 
istrative and technical occupational severe criticisms of the Government's 
categories. localization policy by Ivoirian na- 

The Government's policy of Africaniz- tionals have encouraged President Felix 


ing the economy of the Ivory Coast has Houphouét-Boigny to accelerate the 
proceeded at a much slower pace than in processes of Africanization and Ivoiria- 
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nization. Ivoirians have complained for 
several years about the Europeans and 
Lebanese in semiskilled, middle-level 
supervisory, and clerical posts; Euro- 
pean women, especially, have been quite 
prominent in sales and clerical po- 
sitions. The complaints about the for- 
eign Africans in these jobs and in 
manual work and domestic services have 
been more recent. 

In his New Year's message January 
1967, and ina speech before the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington, D.C. 
in August 1967, President Felix Hou- 
phouét-Boigny said that although the 
open door immigration policy would re- 
main in effect, the country could not 
absorb more foreign workers and that the 
immigrant problem weighed onthe present 
and future status of the country. In 
April 1968, the Minister of Finance 
criticized the Africanization policies 
of foreign companies in a speech before 
the Chamber of Commerce. In September 
1968, the Government revised and tight- 
ened a law regulating the employment of 
foreigners. In addition to trying to 
revamp the public educational system so 
as to produce the quantity and quality 
of workers needed, President Houphouét- 
Boigny has been urging private in- 
dustry to make agreater effort to train 
middle and upper-level Ivoirians. 

The Development Law-Plan 1967-70 noted 
that in 1967 Africans held only 20 per- 
cent of the tep management jobs in 
private industry; 10 percent of the 
highly skilled and technical jobs; and 
35 percent of the middle-level clerical 
and foremen positions. The Development 
Law-Plan created the National Office 
for the Promotion of Small and Medium 
Size Enterprises to encourage the 
emergence of Ivoirian entrepreneurs and 
the Government has encouraged small 
family businesses to employ Ivoirians. 
The Government noted in the plan, how- 
ever, that despite all efforts’ to lo- 
calize employment, foreignworkers would 
be needed for some time. Foreign mi- 
grants probably will continue to be re- 


cruited for rural employment as they 
have been for many years by both private 
recruiters and by the Government. 17/ 





1/ Some officials specified semi- 
skilled as well as unskilled jobs were 
to be Ugandanized; others said only un- 
skilled were to be considered. 

2/ See Labor Developments Abroad, May 
1960 and May 1962. 

3/ See statements by Kenya's Labor 
Minister in the East African Standard, 
July 15, 1970, sand in the Uganda Argus, 
July 17, 1970. 

4/ The East African Community was es- 
tablished in 1967 to replace the East 
African Common Services Organization, 
which existed prior to independence and 
operated transport and postal facili- 
ties and some financial institutions of 
the three countries. 

5/ See, for example, Articles in East 
African Standard, July 14, 1970, and 
in Uganda Argus, July 10, 1970. 

6/ 1 East African Shilling=US$0.14. 

7/ See Labor Developments Abroad, 
November 1963. 

8/ Statements obtained inpersonal in- 
terviews. 

9/ Government of Uganda Sessional 
Paper No. 1 of 1969, | Government Memo- 
randum on the Report of the Committee 
on Africanization of Commerce _ and In- 
dustry in Uganda. 

10/ Ghana News, Vol. II, No. 1, Janu- 
ary/February 1970. Published by the 
Embassy of Ghana, Washington, D.C. 

1l/ Ibid. 

12/ Speech prepared for the 3d African 
Regional Conference of the International 
Labor Office Meeting, Accra, December 
10, 1969. 

13/ Republic of Ghana, Government Poli- 
cy on the Promotion of Ghanaian Business 
Enterprises, 1968. 

14/ 1 New Cedi (NZ)=US$0.98. 

15/ Section 32 of the Act defines a 
market as "a public or open place es- 
tablished by local custom or by the ap- 
propriate local authority for the pur- 
poses of buying and selling, and any 
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other public place used 
for the said purpose." 

16/ For example, numerous unofficial 
strikes in industrial establishments, 
forestry operations and on plantations; 
and student protests in May against 
alleged rigidity and irrelevance of the 
educational system. 

17/ The Government of the Ivory Coast 
concluded an agreement in 1960 with the 
Government of Upper Volta to regulate 
the recruitment and employment con- 


substantially 


ditions of Voltan workers. The agree- 
ment, however, has never been imple- 
mented fully, mainly because of in- 
sufficient staff. 
South Africa 

South Africa Encourages Immigration 








to Meet Labor Shortage.* Within the 
last decade the Government of South 


Africa has actively encouraged the emi- 
gration of white workers from Western 
European countries to meet its increas- 
ingly serious shortage of skilled labor. 
However, this drive did not become for- 
malized until 1961, when the Government 
established aDepartment of Immigration. 
Immigration offices were opened in the 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, West Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland to recruit 
settlers and provide information on 
placement services and job opprotuni- 
ties. In addition, immigration offices 
also have provided financial assistance 
which has included a contribution to- 
ward transportation expenses’ to South 
Africa and free internal travel to the 
places of employment. 

From 1960 to 1967, about 238,000 whites 
immigrated to South Africa, primarily 
from the United Kingdom and, to a lesser 
extent, West Germany and Italy; large 
numbers also came from Portugal and 
Greece. The number of immigrants from 
Portugal, for example, increased from 
around 950 in 1963 to a high of almost 





*By Barbara Keitt of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 


6,000 in 1966. The "coloreds" 1/ have 
voiced opposition to the hiring of 
southern Europeans. They allege that 
many of the southern Europeans are of 
darker complexions than the Coloreds, 
but that they are classified officially 
as white and are accorded the special 
rights to employment and other oppor- 
tunities reserved for that group. The 
South African Government has made strong 
appeals to workers in the Netherlands 
because of their similar linguistic, 
religious, and Dutch cultural heritage. 
However, less than 4 percent of the new 
entrants from 1963 to 1967 were from the 
Netherlands. 

Although no data are available to in- 
dicate the precise dimensions of the 
problem, skilled manpower shortages are 
known to exist in virtually all major 
economic activities, including serv- 
ices. Teachers, for example, are said 
to be needed in all the provinces. The 
shortage of+*white workers has depressed 
construction activity considerably. The 
Rand Daily Mail, one of the country's 
leading newspapers, reported on April 
17, 1970, that the monetary value of 
construction activity postponed in 1969 
because of the shortage of skilled 
workers, doubled from the previous year; 
more than 10 percent of the skilled po- 
sitions in the building industry were 
vacant; and the number of apprentices 
declined. Africans are excluded from 
apprenticeship and artisan status ex- 
cept in the homelands. 2/ The article 
further states that 20 percent of the 
positions for whites were vacant in the 
South African Iron and Steel Industrial 
Corporation (Iscor). Iscor, a govern- 
ment-owned enterprise, is the main pro- 
ducer of iron and steel and supplies 80 
percent of the country's steel. 

The skilled labor shortage is fos- 
tered by the Government's apartheid 
policy, which is supported by a growing 
mass of labor laws and regulations that 
collectively prevent full and efficient 
use of the large reservoir of Africans, 
coloreds, and Asians 3/ that South 
Africa classifies as "nonwhites." In 
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1970, these nonwhites constituted about 
82 percent of the 2.13 million in- 
habitants and 76 percent of 5.5 million 
wage earners. They were concentrated 
largely in unskilled and semiskilled 
occupations, and have been prevented 
primarily by the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act of 1956 from advancing in any 
significant number into higher skill 
categories. Section 77 of this Act 
authorizes the Government to reserve, 
by area, the number and type of jobs 
which each of the country's races may 
hold in an industry, establishment, 
trade, or occupation. Job requirements 
under these orders aredefined narrowly. 
For example, an order published August 
1967, covering the furniture  manu- 
facturing industry throughout the 
country (excluding the area of the 
Transkei and any Bantu area) reserves 
the work of foreman, assistant fore- 
man, supervisor, andmachine maintenance 
mechanic for white persons only. An 
order published May 1970 states that 
in the Magisterial District of Pre- 
toria, excluding the Rosslyn border 
industrial area, 40 percent of the 
work force must be white and colored 
persons, subject to a minimum of 30 
percent white persons; the order also 
reserves supervisory and welder po- 
sitions for white workers only. Some 
orders apply to _ specific companies 
within an industry or area, such as 
an order of May 1968 which states that 
motor vehicles drivers employed by 
the Union: Liquid Air Company (Pty) 
Ltd., in the Provinces of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State may be 
performed by white persons only. 

Job reservation orders also apply to 
many other categories of jobs involving 
the operation of motor vehicles in var- 
ious municipalities andmagisterial dis- 
tricts. Such categories include ambu- 
lance drivers and their attendants, 
and firemen in the municipal area of 
Capetown; operators of heavy construc- 
tion and road equipment in the Prov- 
inces of Transvaal, Orange Free State 
and Natal; and taxi and bus drivers and 


conductors in public transportation in 
several areas. According to 1970 news 
releases from South Africa, more than 
30 percent of the jobs available for 
white motor transport workers were 
vacant. Nevertheless, the Government 
has denied appeals from local business- 
men in the industry to fill the jobs 
with members of other races available 
in the area and has been contemplating 
a drive to recruit white bus drivers 
and conductors from Europe to meet the 
shortage in the city of Johannesburg. 

Business and financial leaders are 
urging the Government to relax "job 
reservation" to allow greater use of 
the country's manpower, on the grounds 
that job reservation is costly and im- 
pedes production; also, the limited 
availability of white workers pressures 
increases wage rates. Employers fre- 
quently have had to use high wages to 
attract workers, and have had to pay 
large amounts for overtime. Neverthe- 
less, the Government continues its ad- 
herence to job reservation. Several 
Ministries, however, have reclassified 
temporarily some positions in their de- 
partments to allow hiring of Africans 
and coloreds. 

According to news releases from South 
Africa in 1970, more than 30,000 white 
workers will be needed annually for 
some time to satisfy the increasing de- 
mands of South Africa's rapid economic 
expansion. Available data indicate 
that South Africa recruitment efforts 
are unlikely to attract immigrants in 
numbers that large. 





1/ Coloreds are of mixed _ racial 
origin, mainly descendants of slaves 
from the East Indies, the east coast of 
Africa, and the nearly extinct Hotten- 
tot tribes, infused with white stock. 

2/ A geographic area officially re- 
served exclusively for Africans. 

3/ Excludes persons of Japanese ex- 
traction and, since early 1971, per- 
sons of Chinese extraction; both groups 
are now classified as white. 
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Australia 


Australian ImmigrationPolicies.* Aus- 
tralian immigration policy reflects the 
government's long-standing conviction 
that selected immigration is necessary 
to the long-range development of a 
country which has a_ population of 12.5 
million in an area four-fifths the size 
of the United States. Although assisted 
(subsidized) migration has played a 
role since the 1920's, it has been sig- 
nificant only since 1946, when the first 
post-World War II assisted migration 
agreements were made with Great Britain. 





General immigration policy 


Australian immigration policy is based 
"on the need to maintain a predominant- 
ly homogeneous population. It is fun- 
damental tothe policy that people going 
to Australia for residence should be 
capable, both economically and socially, 
of ready integration into the communi- 
ty."" 1/ Under this policy, preference 
is given in practice to emigrants from 
the United Kingdom, Ireland, North Amer- 
ica, and Europe, particularly Western 


Europe. 2/ 
Preference categories for migrants 
have been established on the basis of 


"general suitability and possession of 
qualifications positively useful to 
Australia." 3/ Preference is given to 
migrants who (a) possess technical skills 
in short supply in Australia; (b) have 
attained a high standing in the arts 
and sciences; (c) have been nominated 





*By Theodore Bleecker of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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by “responsible authorities or institu- 
tions for specific important profes- 
sional appointments which otherwise 
would remain unfilled"; and (d) are for- 
mer residents who wish to return for 
permanent residence in Australia. 


Setting immigration goals 


Annual goals take into account (1) the 
capacity of the economy to absorb var- 
ious types of workers, and to meet the 
demands for additional housing, school- 
ing, health, and other services and fa- 
cilities; (2) demographic factors, such 
as the sex ratio, age structure, family 
composition; (3) "a balanced intake" of 
nationalities; and (4) the ability of 
various "source" countries to provide 
immigrants. The size of the program 
also is governed by budgetary consider- 
ations. Essentially, the goals are tar- 
gets tobe met, rather than quotas, and, 


once set, are used as guidelines for 
the Government in implementing the pro- 
gram. 

To aid it in the establishment and 


implementation of these goals, the gov- 
ernment is assisted by the Immigration 
Planning Council, which advises on de- 
mography, nationality, and other so- 
cial dimensions of the immigration ques- 
tion. The Immigration Advisory Council, 
on which representatives of the trade 
unions, servicemen, and youth groups 
sit, also advises the Government. 


The subsidized immigration program 
assistance has been 


selected migrants’ since 
for the period 1939-46. 


Transportation 
provided to 
1920, except 
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Until 1939 both the national and state 
governments participated inthe funding. 
Since 1946, 4/ the national Government 
has provided anincreasingly larger por- 
tion of these expenses which have been 
supplemented, from time totime, by con- 
tributions of the governments of the 
home countries of the immigrants, and 
by contributions of various interna- 
tional agencies, including, for example, 
the Inter-governmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM) of which Aus- 
tralia is one of the "founders." 5/ At 
the present time, the Australian Govern- 


ment defrays almost the entire cost, 
and the immigrant is required to make 
only a nominal outlay. 

The program operates under’ several 


different arrangements, depending on 
the country and the nature of the agree- 
ment governing the migratory movement. 
Immigrants may qualify under (1) bilat- 
eral agreements between Australia and 
the home country, (2) arrangements be- 
tween Australia and the ICEM, and (3) 
unilateral assistance by Australia. 

In fiscal year 1969-70 (July 1 to June 
30), over 50 percent of all permanent 
and long-term arrivals were "assisted." 
(Those immigrants who, on arrival, in- 
dicate their intention to remain perma- 


nantly in Australia, are called "set- 
tlers."") Most of these came from Brit- 
ain and other Commonwealth areas. In 
recent years, however, the proportion 


of non-Commonwealth permanent and long- 
term immigrants has been increasing. 
The Assisted Passage Scheme is the 
chief program in Australia. It is based 
on an agreement negotiated with Britain 
in early 1946, which was originally de- 
signed todraw immigrants primarily from 
the United Kingdom and -the Commonwealth 
countries. Under this agreement, the 
British Government has contributed 
£150,000 (US$360,000) a year to _ the 
Scheme, which subsidizes immigrants’ 
fares and other transportation costs. 
Each immigrant, 20 years of age and 
over, must pay £10 (US$24) toward his 
passage; immigrants under 20 years of 


age need not contribute. 6/ 

Assisted migration agreements were 
negotiated with Greece (1952), Spain 
(1958, suspended inMarch 1963, but cer- 
tain dependents of migrants already 
settled in Australia are still eligi- 
ble), Austria (1952, through ICEM), 
Belgium (1961), West Germany (1965), 
Malta (1965), the Netherlands (1965), 
Italy (1967), and Turkey (1967). 7/ All 
the agreements (except the Turkish), 
provide at least some financing by the 
governments concerned to assist the mi- 
grants to Australia. The ICEM also as- 


sists in arranging transportation for 
assisted settlers from most of these 
countries. 

Six types of migrants are eligible 


for the Assisted Passage Scheme 8/: 


- Personal nominees; Persons’ spon- 
sored by friends or relatives already 
settled in Australia and who are will- 
ing to provide “accommodation” (hous- 
ing); 

. Group nominees; Workers and their 
dependents selected by public or pri- 
vate employers in Australia to meet 
specific manpower needs; 

. Commonwealth nominees: Workers and 
their dependents selected to meet Aus- 
tralian industry's general manpower 
needs; 

- "Bring out a Briton" nominees: Per- 
sons sponsored by special committees 
and groups to stimulate migration from 
Britain as part of a community effort; 

- Single persons and married persons 
who have no children: These persons 
need not be nominated, but must have a 
minimum capital of the equivalent of 
US$60 each and must be prepared to ar- 
range their own accommodations on ar- 
rival; and 

. "Nest-egg families": Families who 
have a minimum capital of the equivalent 
of US$2,400, who are prepared to arrange 
their own accommodations on arrival. 


Control over the volume of assisted 
migration is achieved by the Govern- 
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on the size of the 
movement under the various programs. 
The size and composition of the inflow 
of unassisted migrants is controlled by 
the government's power to issue or deny 
visas to prospective migrants. 9/ The 
initial choice of immigrants for visas 
or for assistance is made by represent- 
atives of the Department of Immigration 
overseas or by special offices in the 
various diplomatic and trade missions. 
British diplomatic posts canissue visas 
in countries where Australia has no 
such mission, but they cannot’ screen 
applications for assisted passage. 

Visa applicants are screened careful- 
ly to eliminate candidates who are not 
prepared, either because of ill health 
or for psychological reasons to settle 
successfully. Age limits (45 years is 
the maximum) are adhered to, but cer- 
tain personal nominees (e.g., parents) 
are exempt, when, clearly, they will not 
become a public charge. 

Once in Australia, the immigrants are 
interviewed by officers of the Common- 
wealth Employment Service (CES) who try 
to match them with available jobs. Usu- 
ally jobs are readily available, be- 
cause Australian economic growth is 
sizable and labor is in short supply. 
The CES arranges transportation to the 
jobsite; the national and state govern- 
ments provide temporary housing and 
support. 


ment's decisions 


The record 


Until 1969, the targets appear to have 
been overambitious. 10/ Arrivals of sub- 
sidized settlers infiscal 1968 amounted 
to only 84,600 compared with the target 
of 148,000. (See table 1.) However, 
in fiscal 1969 and 1970, the total nun- 
bers of settlers exceeded the targets 
because of sharp rises in the assisted 
settler group. 

Despite efforts to recruit immigrants 
from other areas of Europe, more’ than 
half of all assisted immigration comes 
from the British Isles, and, to alesser 


more 


extent, countries of the Commonwealth. 
The reasons are largely cultural and 
historical. British immigrants were en- 
couraged to go to Australia because of 
cultural similarities and the expecta- 
tion that they would attain a social 
and economic status equal to, orbetter, 
than they had at home. Immigrants from 
other lands did not have this expecta- 
tion, and because of language and other 
difficulties, lack of skills, and dif- 
ferences ineducation, training, and so- 
cial values, have been slower to take 
advantage of the assisted program. 

U.S. residents are moving in increas- 
ing numbers into Australia, although 
they constitute only asmall part of the 
permanent immigrants. They have been 
attracted ,by the opportunities afforded 
by a relatively unsettled land and by 
the possibility of obtaining jobs open 
to those with skills in short supply, 
including skills in the building trades 
and technical occupations. One of the 
reasons for increasing interest of Amer- 
icans in settlement in Australia is the 
1970-71 economic slowdown in the United 
States. The Minister of Immigration in 
1970 predicted that in the next 5 years 
immigrants from the United States would 
total almost 10,000 annually. 11/ (Cur- 
rently, the average is about 3,500 a 
year.) Only a minority of immigrants 
from the United States seem to be dis- 
couraged by lower real wages (i.e., 
higher prices and lower nominal _ sala- 
ries) and the absence of some of the 
modern amenities found in the 
United States (about 1 in 4 returns to 
the United States). 

About 34,000 immigrants leave Austra- 
lia yearly. (See table 2.) The reasons 
for departure vary and include culture 
shock, disappointment in expectations, 
and lack of housing. Some move on to 
other countries, notably New Zealand. 

A special committee recommended in 
October 1967 that the Government pay 
particular attention to (1) psychologi- 
cal and personal factors in selecting 
migrants: (2) reduction of rigid quali- 
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Table 1. Immigration targets and arrivals, fiscal years 1954-57 and 1960-71 


[In thousands | 














Permanent immigrants 
Fiscal year (settlers) 2/ All long-term 
(July 1 to June 30) Targets 1/ = and permanent 
Total Assisted | Unassisted arrivals 3/ 

SOP cessscccessdcvens 90.0 (4/) 38.6 (4/) 86.5 
Soap ecccccececsevces« 115.0 (4/) 64.2 (4/) 124.2 
BPD ccccvccvcccceccce 125.0 (4/) 64.1 (4/) 132.6 
BPP ccccccescccoceses 115.0 (4/) 60.5 (4/) 120.6 
BP ccccccccessccess 125.0 105.9 69.3 36.6 133.7 
Beebe cccusceseuccocne 125.0 108.3 67.0 41.3 138.5 
SPER ecscccvscescccses 125.0 85.8 42.1 43.7 118.5 
Perrrrrrrerrrre 125.0 101.9 57.2 44.7 137.2 
errr rrrre errr 145.0 122.3 71.1 51.3 159.6 
BGS cc ccnscccsecccces 142.0 140.2 88.6 51.5 180.7 
RPGS. cccvccccsecccees 145.0 144.1 89.2 54.9 189.8 
WOG7 a cccccccccccccces 148.0 138.7 88.7 50.0 189.9 
BOGS. cccccccccccccese 148.0 137.5 84 .6 52.9 197.9 
BOSD ccccccccccevesces 160.0 175.7 118.5 57.2 237.5 
BP PO ecccessceccvoseus 175.0 185.1 131.9 53.2 253.7 
TOT Eo cccccccccvcccces 180.0 (4/) (4/) (4/) (4/) 




















1/ Prior to fiscal 1965, the targets 
covered not only settlers but also all 
other permanent and long-term arrivals. 
From fiscal 1965, the targets include 
only those who, on arrival inAustralia, 
announce their intention to settle per- 
manently. Many travelers may change to 
or from "settler" status after arrival 
and hence may not be included in or ex- 
cluded from the statistics. 

2/ Settlers are those who, onarrival, 
announce their intention to remain per- 
manently. 


3/ Includes settlers, those arriving 


fications for certification of profes- 
sionals, technicians, and skilled work- 
ers who usually are unqualified by Aus- 
tralian or British standards 12/; (3) 
provision of more and better informa- 


for a stay of 12 months or more, and 
Australian residents returning after a 
stay abroad of 12 months or more. 

4/ Not available. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of 
individual items may not equal totals. 


Source: Australia Department of Immi- 
gration, Australian Immigration-Consoli- 
dated Statistics, No. 2, 1968, Canberra; 
and Australian Immigration, Quarterly 
Statistical Summary, Vol. 3, No. 16, 
June 1970, Canberra. 














grate the immigrants; and (5) education 
of the public in acceptance of the im- 
migrants. 13/ 

The Good Neighbor Movement, made up 
of all types of community organizations, 


tion to prospective immigrants, includ- in each State, assists in integration 
ing counseling services on their arriv- of the immigrants into Australian so- 
al; (4) encouragement of efforts by ciety. The Government provides grants 


trade unions and others. to help inte- 


for administrative expenses of the State 
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Table 2. 
1959-69 


Net permanent immigration, 


[In thousands | 








Arriv- Depar- Net immi- 

_— als 1/ tures 2/ | gration 
1959... 97.8 12.9 84.8 
1960..... 110.1 10.9 99.2 
1961..... 95.4 14.8 80.6 
1962..... 90.5 15.4 75.0 
1963..... 108.2 16.3 91.9 
1964..... 134.5 15.1 119.4 
1965....- 147.5 20.9 126.6 
1966..... 141.0 26.3 114.7 
1967..... 135.0 30.8 104.2 
1968..... 159.3 31.7 127.6 
1969..... 183.4 33.6 149.8 














1/ Includes "settlers" only. 

2/ In addition to settlers, includes 
residents whose status is unknown. The 
latter accounted for approximately one- 


fourth of all permanent departures in 
1969. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of 


individual items may not equal totals. 


Source: Australia Department of Immi- 
gration, Australian Immigration, Quar- 


terly Statistical Summary, Vol. 3, No. 


16, June 1970, Canberra. 





Council. 

Australian immigration policies have 
been criticized because they favor im- 
migrants from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Western Europe, and 
tend to discriminate against non-Euro- 
peans. The Government attempts to dis- 
own the "White Australia Policy," but 
according to press observers, arestric- 
tive policy does exist and is aimed at 
keeping Australia "predominantly Cauca- 
sian." 14/ In 1971, government officials 
claimed that although the policy exists, 
races other than white will be welcome 
if they possess skills nowinshort sup- 
ply in Australia.15/ Actually, the Gov- 
ernment, in defense of its policy, has 


stated that it wishes to avoid creating 
minority groups which might resist in- 
tegration. Hence, according to astate- 
ment by Mr. Philip R. Lynch, the Minis- 
ter of Immigration, inJanuary 1971, 16/ 
thé policy is one of “prudent caution" 
in which limited numbers of non-Euro- 
peans and persons of "mixed descent" 
would be permitted to settle in Austra- 
lia provided they could be assimilated. 


Some critics maintain that the gov- 
ernment's immigration program is eco- 
nomically overambitious and a major 


source of inflation. 
Australian Institute of Public Affairs 
urged that the program be cut in half 
to reduce governmental outlays. The In- 
stitute claimed that capital outlays on 
roads, water supply, utilities, and 
other facilities needed by the migrants 
are "the core" of the inflation prob- 
lem. 17/ 


For example, the 





1/ Australia, Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, Official Year 
Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
No. 55, 1969, p. 152. 

2/ Non-European dependents and rela- 
tives of those already in Australia are 
also permitted to enter. Non-Europeans 
with temporary (but indefinite) permits 
may remain in Australia, and, after 5 
years' residence, areeligible for resi- 
dent status and eventually for citizen- 
ship. 

3/ Australia, Official Year Book, No. 
55, op. cit. 

4/ Between 1946 and 1955, there was a 
nationally subsidized immigration pro- 
gram for British World War II veterans 
and their families. 

5/ Basically, the ICEM promotes move- 
ment of skilled workers, technicians, 
and professionals to less developed 
countries. It also facilitates the re- 
settlement of refugees. Of the more 
than 1.5 million persons moved by ICEM 
between 1952 and 1968, about one-third, 
or more than 500,000, went to Australia; 
of these, less’ than 150,000 were refu- 
gees. 
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6/ In addition, a special program ex- 
ists for assistance to children who mi- 
grate, sponsored by various’ religious 
sects in Australia. The program ante- 
dates World War II and is financed by 
Australia's national and state govern- 
ments and the British Government. The 
number of children receiving such as- 
sistance is relatively small. 

7/ Since 1966 a Special Assisted Pas- 
sage Program has applied to the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, and non-Communist 
Europe (except Luxembourg), and since 
1968, South America. In 1969, “certain 
single women of marriageable age" from 
Yugoslavia sponsored from Australia al- 
so became eligible. Immigrants 20 years 
of age and older pay £10 (US$24) toward 
their passage and the Australian Gov- 
ernment pays up to A$335 (US$375); per- 
sons younger than 20 make no contribu- 
tion and can receive up to A$360 (US$304) 
for their fares. It covers immigrants 
not eligible for assistance under other 
arrangements with Great Britain orother 
countries. ; 

8/ Australia, Official Year Book, No. 
55, op. cit., p. 147. 

9/ Immigrants under the assisted pas- 
Sage programs also require visas. Im- 
migrants from Great Britain are not re- 
quired to obtain visas and so their 
control over their inflow is minimal. 

10/ Up to fiscal 1965, the targets 
included not only settlers but also all 
other permanent and long-term arrivals. 
From 1965 on, the targets related only 
to settlers and excluded long-term ar- 
rivals. 

11/ Harry Gordon, “Americans are Emi- 
grating to Australia," New York Times 
Magazine, May 17, 1970, p. 85. Also, 
the Consular Section, Embassy of Austra- 
lia, Washington, D.C., April 6, 1971. 

12/ In 1970, apprenticeship and train- 
ing requirements for immigrants were 
changed to make it easier for them to 
qualify. Employers' Review, Vol. 42, 
No. 11, November 1970, Sydney, p. 211. 

13/ Australia, Parliament, The Depar- 
ture of Settlers from Australia. Final 














Report of the Committee on Social Pat- 
terns of the Immigration Advisory Coun- 
cil, October 1967, Canberra, Common- 
wealth Government Printer, 1968. 

14/ For example, Harry Gordon, op. 
cit., p. 85. 

15/ The Times, London, January 8, 
1971, p. 3. 

16/ Australian Daily News, New York, 
January 18, 1971, and January 26, 1971. 
17/ Ibid., March 8, 1971. In an ear- 
lier statement in its publication, the 
JPA Review, the Institute called for a 
reduction in immigration on environmen- 
tal grounds. 














New Zealand 


Immigration Program Expanded.* Since 
World War II, 1/ New Zealand has at- 
tempted to alleviate its chronic short- 
age of skilled manpower by promoting 
selected immigration. 2/ From 1962 
through 1967, the net inflow was. con- 
siderable but fell off markedly in1968. 
In 1969 and 1970 more persons left New 
Zealand than entered. (See accompanying 
table.) Many of these were technical 
and professional workers. 

As one approach to the problem, New 
Zealand has liberalized and expanded 
its immigration program. In September 
1970, the Subsidy Scheme, an "assisted" 
migration program, which applied only 
to the United Kingdom and Ireland, was 
broadened to include the United States, 
Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, 
and the Netherlands. “ 

Earlier, in February 1970, the Gov- 
ernment had increased its share of the 
cost of air fares of British migrants. 
Prior to that time, the Government and 
the employer each contributed 50 per- 
cent of the fares after a modest con- 
tribution by the migrant. In February, 
the Government's contribution was raised 
to 75 percent. 








*By Theodore Bleecker of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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Permanent migration, fiscal years 1960-70 


[Thousands of persons | 











Fiscal year Immigrants 1/ Emi- Net 
(ending March 31) ermanent 
. Total | Assisted 2/]| Other grants » chaclahae 
Di dtbesenemedecud 20.2 2.5 17.7 13.4 6.8 
DEC s bees aduoncisn 21.4 Zoe 19.2 14.8 6.6 
Ee ee 32.8 3.6 29.2 k2.7 20.1 
Dh ttevedeéudenewes 32.6 4.5 28.1 14.5 18.1 
Shits Wh Sdn chose asa 4.3 29.9 14.9 19.3 
Se 35.4 4.4 31.0 18.2 ive2 
Dteéévedeuneneeoee 33<3 4.0 si.5 18.6 16.7 
TT eee 39.0 wae 34.9 > I 17.9 
ee 30.7 2.8 27.9 28.5 2e2 
Db eseseebsveceeaen 2302 4/ .5 22.7 29.8 -6.6 
Red ieiansciaacd scien 26.8 4/ .4 26.4 29.8 -3.0 




















1/ Includes only those immigrants who 
intend to remain in New Zealand for 12 
months or more. 

2/ Includes all subsidized migrants 
whose fare is financed by the Govern- 
ment and employers after a small pay- 
ment by the migrants. It excludes those 
in the relatively small “Assisted Pass- 
age" Scheme inwhich the Government sub- 
sidizes the entire fare, except for a 


3/ Includes all persons who resided 
in New Zealand for at least 12 months, 
who left without intending to return, 
or who expect to remain overseas for 12 
months or more. 

4/ Reflects cutbacks by the Government 
for reasons of economy. 


Source: Monthly Abstract of Statis- 
tics, Wellington, N.Z., October-November 








small contribution by the migrants. 


Under the present scheme, single mi- 
grants must be between the ages of 18 
and 35 and payNZ22 (US$24) toward their 
air fares. Married men must be between 
the ages of 18 and 45, and must contrib- 
ute NZ43 (US$46). No contribution is 
required for dependents whose numbers 
are not limited. 3/. The Government and 
the employers pay for dependents. Em- 
ployers must provide jobs’ in advance 
for all migrants and guarantee accommo- 
dations for married migrants. 

Under a small or Assisted Passage 
Scheme, involving about 500 migrants a 
year, the Government pays the entire 
fare. This program is restricted to 
persons in occupations designated by the 


1970, tables 9, p. 19. 


Department of Labor. Single persons 18- 
35 years old and married couples 18-40 
years old with nochildren are eligible. 
The migrant makes the same contribution 
as those under the regular subsidized 
immigration program and the Government 
pays the rest. The employer makes no 
contribution, but the employer must 
guarantee employment and provide accom- 
modations for the migrants. 

In September 1970, ceilings on mi- 
grants who qualify under the Subsidy 
Scheme were removed, as was the require- 
ment that migrants possess’ specified 
skills. Instead employers will submit 
their skill requirements to New Zealand 
recruiting authorities in the United 
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Kingdom, who will select, 
matching procedure, the 


through a 
eligible mi- 


grants. Applications of prospective 
migrants in Western European countries 
are referred to the N.Z. Migration 


Branch in London. In the United States, 
applications are handled by the Consul 
General in Los Angeles. The Government 
predicted that subsidized British mi- 
grants in New Zealand in the year end- 
ing February 1971, will number about 
4,000, and that, as the number of "as- 
Sisted" or subsidized migrants in- 
creases, the number migrating at their 
own expense also will rise. 

The immigration assistance program 
was expanded mainly in response to de- 
mands from spokesmen for the employers, 
such as the New Zealand Manufacturers' 
Association. The Government apparently 
did not go far enough for the employers 
who wanted a greater subsidy to cover 
a larger part of the fares for the mi- 
grants and their dependents. 

The larger companies were satisfied 
with the Subsidy Scheme, but smaller 
companies, particularly those located 
away from the major population centers, 
"felt that the expense of bringing in 
labour from overseas is still too high 
to make the scheme useful to them." 4/ 
Moreover, immigrants, after reaching 
New Zealand, have tended to move from 
the more remote areas to the population 
and industrial centers, or to areas of 
the country having a better climate. 

The New Zealand Monetary and Economic 
Council, a high-level policy advisory 
body, points out that solutions of the 
shortage of skilled workers are not 
limited to the broadened specifications 
for the subsidized immigration pro- 
grams. 5/ The Council calls for a more 
positive drive to attract suitable im- 
migrants and to retain New Zealanders. 
The Council has criticized the Govern- 
ment for "frustrating delays" in the 
processing of immigrants who, with the 
passage of time, might change their 
minds. The Government also has been 
taken to task for being unnecessarily 


discriminating in its 
selecting assisted 


preferences in 
immigrants. To fa- 
cilitate the program, the Council has 
stressed the need for closer liaison 
and coordination between Government and 
employers in New Zealand and overseas. 
It also recommends government assis- 
tance in advertising, publicity, and 
recruitment, 

To convert net emigration once more 
into net immigration, the Council calls 
for "a steady rate of economic expan- 
sion, its fruits widely shared, with 
adequate attention paid to improvements 
in the quality of life and environment 
. « «' The Council recommends in fur- 
therance of this aim that Government 
and employers be prepared, through ap- 
propriate wage policies, more effec- 
tively to attract and retain those in- 
dividuals whose skills are in greatest 
demand. 6/ 

These recommendations were a reversal 
of the Council's position in the mid- 
1960's, when some debate occurred over 
the net advantages of immigration. In 
1966, the Monetary and Economic Coun- 
cil 7/ claimed that the persistent gen- 
eral shortage of labdér might be aggra- 
vated by immigration. According to the 
Council, the labor shortage could be 
reduced "only if immigrants supply more 
labor than they demand for their living 
and their establishment," which it ques- 
tioned. In addition, migration could 
be a drain on capital, by diverting it 
from projects which could contribute 
more effectively to a swifter increase 
in the standard of living. Immigration 
was felt to be inflationary--at least 
in the short run--because demands by 
immigrants and their families, for some 
time, would exceed their ability to 
produce. The Council also felt that 
increasing demands of immigrants would 
put an additional strain onthe critical 
balance of payments. At that time, the 
Council did not rule out all subsidized 
immigration; rather it proposed contin- 
uation of the program, but with narrow- 
er grounds for selection. The Council 
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suggested the following criteria: (1) 
The program should respond only to de- 
mands for skilled labor; (2) these 
skills should be of the kind that New 
Zealanders could not acquire without at 
least 2 years' training; and (3) addi- 
tional capital outlays should be lLim- 
ited as a result of the program. These 
criteria do not apply at present. 

The immigration policy, both for sub- 
sidized as well asunassisted migration, 


continues to favor the more developed 
countries of the West, Western Europe 
and the United States, on the grounds 


that it is in these areas where workers 
can be found with the needed skills and 
the cultural characteristics which will 
facilitate their integration into the 
community. Within these areas prefer- 
ence will be given to whites, because 
of their greater assimilability into 
the culture, although statements by New 
Zealand officials emphasize that appli- 
cants of other races who meet profes- 
sional and skill requirements also will 
be accepted. 





1/ The basic elements of the program 
have been in existence since 1946. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1940, programs were in- 
termittent. 


2/ In November 1970, the New Zealand 


Department of Labor reported almost 
3,400 vacancies for only 1,260 regis- 
tered unemployed. Occupational groups 


in which vacancies are inexcess of reg- 
istrants include technicians, profes- 
sionals, clerks, executives and manag- 
ers, construction crafts, and "factory 
workers." , 

3/ In the case of the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, themigrants' contributions 
were reduced from NZ$44 (US$48) toNZ$22 
(US$24) for single persons and from 
NZ$86 (US$96) to NZ$43 (US$46) for mar- 
ried persons. 


4/ New Zealand, Monetary and Economic | 


Council, The Current Economic Situation 
and Outlook, Report No. 18, March 1970, 








Wellington, N.Z., The Government Prin- 
ters, 1970, p. 26. 

5/ Ibid., p. 6. 

6/ Idem. 

7/ New Zealand, Monetary and Economic 
Council, Increased Immigration and the 
New Zealand Economy, Report No. 12, 


Wellington, N.Z., November 1966. 








Philippines 

Philippine Migration Benefits Coun- 
try.* Significant external and in- 
ternal migratory movements have been 
occurring in the Philippines. External 
migration has consisted of Filipinos 
seeking either temporary or permanent 
employment and residence abroad, pri- 
marily inSoutheast Asia and the Pacific 
Islands and, more recently, in North 
America. This migration has a marginal 
economic effect, but serves as an es- 
cape valve for surplus professional and 
skilled manpower, and brings an inflow 
of scarce foreign exchange. Internal 
migration has consisted chiefly of a 
movement of part of the rural population 
from one rural area to another, some of 
which is seasonal. The nonseasonal mi- 
gration stems from the desire to obtain 
land for cultivation, particularly in 
frontier areas such as Mindanao, in the 
Southern Philippines; it has absorbed a 
large part of the increase of the rural 
population. In addition, movement from 
the farm to the city is growing as new 
agricultural land becomes scarce, and 
as persons seek better opportunities in 
the nonagricultural sector. 





External migration 


Many Filipinos migrate avroad in 
search of temporary or permanent employ- 
ment because of the lack of adequate 
incentives for technical and profes- 





*By Donald R. Bell of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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sional workers, and the scarcity of job 
opportunities at home, particularly for 
those persons who have a high school or 
college education. This group was esti- 
mated to be 25 percent of the unemployed 
in 1965, and was largely in education, 
law, and commerce. 1/ For the period 
1963-60, a surplus of approximately 
80,000 engineers, architects, managers, 
and teachers was forecast. 2/ (Esti- 
mates for specific occupations are not 
available.) 

Approximately 12,000 skilled and pro- 
fessional Filipinos were temporarily 
employed overseas in East and Southeast 
Asia and Africa in 1969. (See table 1.) 
Many of these Filipinos were employed 
by American contractors in Laos, South 
Vietnam, Okinawa, and Guam; however, 


Table 1. Filipino migrants resident in 
foreign countries, 1969 








Location and Nenhear 
type of immigrant 

Behe GE BEPAMe 6 cued csscene 38,000 
Skilled workers............ 1/12,000 

Unskilled or semiskilled 

workers (Sabah, 

TRERIOER) cc ccccccccccecce 26,000 
oe eo ee 125,323 
Permanent immigrants....... 94,325 
Temporary immigrants....... 30,998 
COMRBRs oc ccccrcnsevesecsecees 15,000 








1/ Mainly in South Vietnam, Okinawa, 
Guam, Nigeria, and Ethiopia. 


Source: Philippine Department of La- 
bor, Annual Report Fiscal Year 1969- 
1970, Manila, 1970; Adolfo Borromeo, 
"Philippine Manpower Requirements," 
Economic Research Journal, March 1969, 
Vol. XV, No. 4; U.S. Immigration Serv- 
ice, Annual Report for 1970, Washington, 
D.C.; Foreign Service reporting; and 
New York Times, March 5, 1971. 














some retrenchment is taking place as the 
United States reduces its activities in 
these areas. Some workers have returned 
to the Philippines, but others attempt 
to secure alternative employment either 
in Vietnam or elsewhere overseas. (An 
additional 26,000 unskilled and semi- 
skilled Filipinos are employed in the 
lumber industry of Sabah, Malaysia.) 

An increasing number of Filipinos are 
migrating toNorth America, particularly 
to the United States, since its immi- 
gration laws were liberalized in 1962 
and 1965. In 1965, the "national ori- 
gins" quota system was abolished and a 
preference classification system was 
adopted which gives preference to scien- 
tists and other qualified professionals 
and their dependents. Permanent emigra- 
tion tothe United States increased from 
2,545 in fiscal year 1965 to 25,417 in 
fiscal year 1970; most of these emi- 
grants were college or professional 
school graduates, including doctors, 
nurses, lawyers, engineers, and teach- 
ers. 3/ In 1969, over 125,000 Filipinos 
were residing in the United States, in- 
cluding those who entered as permanent 
immigrants and those who entered as tem- 
porary immigrants. The latter includes 
most of the 19,758 Filipinos who entered 
the United States from 1956 to 1969 as 
exchange visitors; some of these have 
become permanent residents: 


Exchange visitors Number 

BOCAL scccodccecesecccoses 1/ 19,758 
Nurses oseceeccososeose ere 10,486 
POOLS LaRSccccccccccccecccesss 6,250 
Medical technicians....cccecces 2,379 
DESCRCEONR cc cccccccccesesecece 241 
Ps hans 4606.0 00 aneeeeeens 126 
SENOS vcccvecseccescese wrTTiTT 276 


1/ Cumulative total is for 1956-69. 


According to U.S. Public Law No. 91- 
225 (April 11, 1970), participants in 
the Exchange Visitors' Program can now 
become permanent residents of the United 
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States even if they do not comply with 
the requirement for 2 years of resi- 
dence, if they are recommended by the 
U.S. Secretary of State and if they re- 
ceive waivers from their ownGovernment. 
Apparently, most have been able to stay 
or are currently applying for permanent 
residence inorder to remain in the 
United States; only 2 percent have re- 
turned to the Philippines according to 
the Philippine Department of Labor. 

In addition to the 125,000 resident 
immigrants, over 25,000 Filipino immi- 
grants became naturalized American cit- 
izens during the period 1960-69. 

The migration toNorth America, of the 
unemployed or underemployed profession- 
als, sometimes referred to asthe “brain 
drain," has been widely publicized and 
criticized as a waste of Filipino man- 
power needed at home, and also as a 
waste of the country's educational re- 
sources. 4/ The Philippine Department 
of Labor has questioned the Exchange 
Visitors' Program, 5/ because although 
it was designed to facilitate the train- 
ing of doctors and nurses in the United 
States, it has been’ transformed gradu- 
ally into a device for recruiting medi- 
cal personnel for employment in the 
United States. However, a Philippine 
Government study in 1968 concluded that 
the “brain drain" was not serious enough 
to have an adverse effect on the eco- 
nomic development program; that the sup- 
ply of doctors, nurses, and other medi-, 
cal personnel exceeded demand, and that 
in some other professions the output of 
educational institutions also exceeded 
the demand. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment recognizes that migration does re- 
lieve it of the problem of finding 
suitable employment for some of the un- 
employed or underemployed professional 
and technical workers, and many of those 
who migrate leave vacancies which pro- 
vide employment opportunities for 
others. Moreover, many returnees have 
acquired skills and techniques which 
are in short supply in the Philip- 
pines. 6/ 


Overseas employment also furnishes 
the Philippines with a flow of scarce 
foreign exchange from the dollar earn- 
ings of Filipinos onactive duty in U.S. 
forces and from persons employed in 
South Vietnam, Okinawa, and Guam. Ac- 
cording to U.S. and Philippine official 
sources, such remittances reached ap- 
proximately $40 million in 1970. These 
remittances are facilitated by the man- 
datory dollar remittance scheme which 
was adopted for Filipinos employed in 
Vietnam in 1969. According to this U.S.- 
Philippine agreement, on all new and 
renewed contracts, U.S. contractors pay 
Filipinos only what is 4 reasonable 
estimate for local needs, and the bal- 
ance is remitted to the Philippines. 

External migration, and in particular 
the "brain drain," is an aspect of the 
broader Philippine problem of manpower 
planning, especially the need for train- 
ing persons with skills needed by in- 
digneous industries rather than in pro- 
fessions for which the supply is more 
than adequate. In recent years, at- 
tempts to develop middle-level skills 
in short supply have led to the crea- 
tion of about 140 skills training cen- 
ters as of 1969-70. An internationally 
assisted National Skills Training Cen- 
ter in Manila is currently under con- 
struction. 


Internal migration 


Rural to rural. 
from overcrowded 


Migration of farmers 

rural areas to virgin 
lands has provided a way to absorb a 
large part of the natural increase in 
rural population. Some of this migration 
has been assisted by the Government, 
either by fully financed resettlement 
or through acolonization program where- 
by settlers have been assisted in ac- 
quiring publicly owned land. For exanm- 
ple, the Government, aspart of its land 
reform program, established the National 
Resettlement and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration (NRRA) in the 1950's to move 
tenants and sharecroppers from over- 
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crowded areas, such as Central Luzon, 
to the virgin lands of Mindanao and 
elsewhere. The high cost of resettle- 
ment, an average of 10,000 pesos a farn- 
er (US$1,562.50), and the additional 
expense of providing the necessary in- 
frastructure facilities have limited 
the number of farmers resettled through 
this form of government assistance to 
only 25,000 to 30,000 by 1969. 7/ 

Most of the resettlement has occurred 
under another program, the Government's 
public land settlement or colonization 
program, which has enabled settlers to 
acquire virgin land areas at their own 
expense. Laws provide for private ac- 
quisition of public lands through home- 
stead, purchase, or lease; in 1954, a 
Land Registration Commission was estab- 
lished to facilitate title distribu- 
tion. Economic aid was provided by the 
United States for land surveys, mechan- 
ization of title issuance procedures, 
and construction of roads in frontier 
areas. Over 173,000 deeds were issued 
from 1948 to 1957. One scholar com- 
mented in 1960 that "land colonization 
is proceeding at a rapid rate. Current 
rates of application for, and issuance 
of, land patents suggest that coloni- 
zation is presently accommodating the 
principal part of the increase in rural 
population. . . ." 8/ 

Since 1948, Mindanao, in the southern 
Philippines, has absorbed the greatest 
number of migrant farmers. Settlers, 
particularly from.the Visayan Islands 
group in the central Philippines, had 
migrated to Mindanao on such a large 
scale that by 1968, Little virgin land 
remained. Recent press reports of vio- 
lent clashes between Christian settlers 
and pagan and Muslim tribal groups in- 
dicate that the pressure for settlement 
on available land has begun to infringe 
on traditional tribal areas. Pressures 
are also being felt on undeveloped land 
owned by absentee landowners, not only 
in Mindanao, but throughout the Philip- 
pines. 9/ Landgrabbing by poor set- 
tlers has become acute, and _ serious 


problems have been created for law en- 
forcement authorities, 10/ who must get 
the settlers off the land they are 
farming and return them to their home 
areas, where they have only a slight 
chance of acquiring land. 


Seasonal. Seasonal migration of agri- 
cultural workers is another type of mi- 
gratory movement, particularly preva- 
lent in the sugar industry. An esti- 
mated 10 percent 11/ of the sugarfield 
workers are migrants; the total number 
varies, depending on the size of the 
annual crop. A well-established inter- 
island migration of seasonal sugar work- 
ers (sacadas) exists during the harvest 
season from December to March. These 
workers largely are underemployed in 
their home areas, and seek to earn ad- 
ditional income elsewhere to supplement 
their inadequate earnings. The migra- 
tory sugar workers usually return to 
their homes at the end of their seasonal 
employment and work in farming or fish- 
ing. 

Sacadas frequently have been ex- 
ploited by labor contractors hired by 
plantation owners’ to supply their sea- 
sonal labor requirements. However, re- 
cent attempts by the Government to en- 
force payment of the minimum wage, and 
social action work by the Catholic 
church and student and union groups 
have aided in improving the position of 
sugar workers. 12/ 


Rural to urban. A rural to urban labor 
movement has developed largely because 
young workers are attracted to urban 
areas in search of job opportunities, 
higher incomes, the opportunity for 
technical and higher education, and the 
cultural attractions of city life. De- 
tailed statistics are not available, 
but one indication of the movement is 
the decline in the proportion of the 
labor force employed in agriculture and 
related occupations, from 60.9 percent 
in 1960 to 56.4 percent in 1969. 13/ 
Another indication is found in _ the 
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faster rate of growth of the urban la- 
bor force in recent years. The urban 
working age group, 10 years of age and 
over, increased at nearly twice the rate 
of the rural working age group, 22 per- 
cent compared with l2percent, from 1965 
to 1969. Similarly, the total urban em- 
ployed labor force increased by 10 per- 
cent, whereas the total rural employed 
labor force increased by only 6.7 per- 
cent. (See table 2.) 


Table 2. Population of working age, 
labor force, and employment in urban 
and rural areas, May 1965 and May 1969 


[In millions | 




















‘Percent 
May May 
Category change, 
1965 | 1969 1/ 1965-69 
Population of 
working age 
(10 years 
and over) 
Rural.....| 13.6 15.2 11.8 
Urban.....]| 6.4 8.0 21.9 
Labor force 
Rural..... 8.1 8.4 3.7 
Urban.....}| 3.4 3.6 5.9 
Employed 
Rural.....| 7.5 8.0 6.7 
Urban.....| 3.0 3.3 10.0 
1/ Preliminary data. 
Source: Republic of the Philippines 


Bureau of Census and Statistics, The 
BCS Survey of Households Bulletin, Labor 
Force May 1965, Series No. 18; and Labor 





the Philippine press at over 1 million 
persons in the metropolitan Manila area 
alone. This population reportedly tries 
to feed, clothe, and house itself on 90 
centavoes (US$0.14) aday per person.14/ 
Efforts to resettle the squatters have 
been largely unsuccessful. 15/ 





1/ The Philippine Department of Labor 
and the Bureau of the Census and Sta- 
tistics estimated that from 22 to 49 
percent of graduates in law, education, 
commerce, and liberal arts were unenm- 
ployed in 1961. In October 1965, nearly 
25 percent of the unemployed had com- 
pleted at least ahigh school education, 
and 5percent of the unemployed had com- 
pleted college and possibly some post- 
graduate training. See "Manpower Prob- 
lems and Planning in the Philippines," 
Labor Developments Abroad, January 1968, 
p. 10. 

2/ A.S. Bhalia, "Manpower and Economic 
Planning in the Philippines," Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. 94, No. 6, 
December 1966. This forecast did not 
take into account the potential flow of 
migrants to North America and particu- 








larly to the United States. The author 
admits that it is difficult to ascer- 
tain whether real surpluses exist be- 


cause of the meagre data available; 
such data also may conceal real short- 
ages incertain occupational categories. 

3/ See Earl Caldwell, “Filipinos: A 
Fast-Growing U.S. Minority," New York 
Times, March 5, 1971, pp. M-31 and M-59. 

4/ See Republic of the Philippines, 
Department of Labor, Annual Report Fis- 
cal Year 1969-1970, Manila, 1970. Many 








Force May 1968, Series No. 25; and Bu- 
reau of Census and Statistics, BCSSH 
Preliminary Data on the Labor Force Em- 
ployment and Unemployment: May 1969, 
Special Release, No. 101, Series of 1970, 
Month of January. 











Migration to urban areas has contrib- 
uted to the formation of a large slum 
and squatter population, estimated by 


Filipino emigrants to the United States 
are not employed in their field of pro- 
fessional specialization but as file 
clerks, secretaries, dental aides, me- 
chanics, and aven laborers. However, 
many claim they earn higher incomes in 
the United States outside their profes- 
Sions than they would earn at home in 
their professions. See Caldwell, op. 
cit. 

5/ Republic of the Philippines, De- 
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partment of Labor, op. cit. 

6/ Ibid. 

7/ U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment, Land Reform in the Philip- 


ture, Ateneo University, 1970, p. 8. 

12/ See “Workers of the Philippine 
Sugarcane Fields," Labor Developments 
Abroad, July 1970. 








pines, Spring Review, June 1970. 
8/ Frank Golay, The Philippines: Pub- 








lic Policy and National Economic De- 


13/ See U.S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Labor Law and 
Practice inthe Philippines, Washington, 








velopment Council, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1961, pp. 281-283. 

9/ Bernardino Ronquillo, "Philippines: 
Land for Grabs," Far Eastern Economic 





D.C., 1963; Republic of the Philippines, 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, BCSSH 
Preliminary Data on Employment by Major 
Industry Group and _ by Major Occupation 








Review, Hong Kong, July 23, 1970. See 
also Alden Whitman, "Philippine Tribes 
Struggle to Survive," New York Times, 
August 13, 1970. 

10/ Ronquillo, op. cit. 

1l/ Frank Lynch, S.J., Beyond the Min- 
imum Wage: Sugarlandia inthe Seventies, 








Group, May 1969, Special Release No. 
104, Series of 1970, February, Manila. 
14/ "The City's Ugly Side," Manila 
Chronicle, January 20, 1971. 

15/ Richard P. Poethig, “An Urban 
Squatter Policy for MetropolitanManila," 
Solidarity, November 1969, Vol. IV, No. 





Manila, Institute of Philippine Cul- 
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Regional 


Labor Migration Creates Problems and 





Opportunities Throughout Latin Amer- 





ica.* Nearly all the countries of 
Latin America are affected by the mi- 
gration of workers, either across their 
frontiers or within their boundaries, 
either seasonal or permanent. Colom- 
bians cross into Venezuela, Chileans 
into southern Argentina, Paraguayans 
and Bolivians into Buenos Aires and its 
suburbs, El Salvadorans into Honduras, 
and Haitians into the Dominican Repub- 


lic, the Bahamas, and even Curacao. 
Sugar workers from St. Vincent and St. 
lucia fly or sail to Barbados, Jamai- 


cans and Puerto Ricans seek work in the 
United States and Canada, and Mexicans 
cross the Rio Grande. Europeans come 
from every country of Western Europe 
to every South American country. The 
Japanese have long migrated to Brazil 
in significant numbers, and East Indians 
and their descendants now constitute 
nearly half the population of Guyana. 

Internal migrations of labor also are 
important in several countries, as, for 
example, the flow from the rural south 
to the industrial north in Mexico and 
the movement of Brazilians from the un- 
derdeveloped northeast to Sa Paulo's 
industries in the south. 

Present indications are that labor mi- 
gration in Latin America will increase, 
particularly if efforts toestablish free 
trade areas in Latin America achieve 





*By Robert C. Hayes, 
Latin America Branch, 
eign Labor Conditions. 


Chie£f of the 
Division of For- 


success. Free trade, or freer trade, 
in a region of large extent, provides 
the opportunity for a_ redistribution 
of industry and the free movement be- 
tween nations of capital and merchan- 
dise, which in turn imply a redistri- 
bution -of labor forces and _ the free 
movement of workers between nations for 
either temporary or permanent employ- 
ment. During the last decade several 
regional organizations were established 


to promote free trade, beginning with 
The Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion (LAFTA) in 1961, which was fol- 


lewed by The Central American Common 
Market (CACM), The Caribbean Free Trade 
Association (CARIFTA), The River Plate 
regional agreement, and the treaty be- 
tween Andean countries which form a 
subgroup of LAFTA. 1/ 

Planners have long been aware of the 
implications for labor arising from the 
establishment of free trade areas, but 
little has been done of a substantive 
practical nature to recognize and regu- 
late or develop labor migration as an 
essential element in the process of 
economic integration. The subject has 
had little or no place as a topic for 
formal consideration on the agenda of 
conferences of LAFTA members or of the 
other regional integration groups, or 
of the executive and advisory agencies 
of these groups. The Andean countries, 
in the Treaty of Cartagena which fornm- 
ally expressed their aspirations for 
economic integration, made some allusion 
to freedom of workers to migrate, but 
made no practical provisions for it. 

One of the most significant inter- 
national measures taken thus far in 
connection with labor migration in the 
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Americas is the seminar held in 1970 at 
Kingston, Jamaica, which was sponsored 
by the Organization of American States; 
a paper, presented at the seminar, is 
the subject of an article inthis issue. 
Consideration is being given to the 
holding of another seminar on labor 
migration in the Americas before 
end of 1971. 

Special aspects of labor’ migra- 
tion in Latin America are briefly de- 
scribed in the following articles, but 
limitations of time and space make 
complete coverage of the subject im- 
possible in this issue. Numerous 
special problems have not been touched 
upon as for example, the "brain drain" 
of professionals and skilled tech- 
nicians from developing countries to 
more industrialized countries, or the 
problem of migration across the Mexico- 
U.S. border. 





1/ LAFTA was created by the 1961 Treaty 
of Montevideo, and ratified by Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. The 1969 Treaty of La Cuenca 
for the development of the River Plate 
Basin was signed by Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. CACM, 
the Central America Common Market, com- 
posed of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Nicaragua is a 
structure based on a series of treaties 
(beginning in 1960), none of which bears 
this name. CARIFTA, the Caribbean Free 
Trade Association, formally established 
in 1968, is composed of Antigua, Barba- 
dos, Dominica, Grenada, Guyana, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, St. Lucia, St. Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla, St. Vincent, and Trinidad and 
Tobago. The Andean subregional grouping 
within LAFTA was created by the 1969 
Treaty of Cartagena, signed by Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 
These countries and Venezuela belong to 
the Andean Development Corporation. 


the: 


Bolivian, Chilean, and Paraguayan Im- 
migrants Provide Workers for Argen- 
tina.* Many immigrants from Bolivia, 
Chile, and Paraguay reside in Argen- 
tina, and play an important role in the 
work forces of some frontier provinces 
where labor shortages exist. Many of 
the immigrants, whose total number in 
early 1970 was estimated to be between 
1% and 2 million or about 6 to 8 per- 
cent of Argentina's total population, 
entered Argentina illegally. l/ Al- 
though no statistics are available on 
the numbers of these immigrants in the 
Argentine labor force, a semi-official 
Argentine estimate made in 1966 listed 
500,000 of the 1% million resident im- 
migrants as being at work or seeking 
work. The unemployment rate among these 
immigrants was higher than the Argen- 
tine national average which, at the end 
of the respective years, was as follows: 








1/ Plan Nacional de Desarollo, 1960- 
1964, Vol. 1, published by the Depart- 
ment of Overall Planning of the Argen- 
tine National Deve lopment Council, 
1970, p. 26. 





In 1969 about 50 to 70 percent of the 
Bolivian, Chilean, and Paraguayan immi- 
grants didnot haveArgentine immigration 
documents; inaddition, theyoften lacked 
identification papers from their native 
country. 2/ Most of the early immigrants 
from Bolivia, Chile, andParaguay sought 
jobs in agriculture; however, in recent 
years large numbers of immigrants have 
sought employment in urban areas, 





*By J. Thomas Hall of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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and have moved to the "suburbs of 
misery" (villas de miseria), particu- 
larly the slums of Buenos Aires and 
other large cities. 





Bolivians 


Many Bolivians who enter Argentina 
to work during the harvest season on 
sugar and tobacco plantations in the 
northwestern provinces of Jujuy and 
Salta, choose to remain permanently. 
Statistics on the numbers residing in 
Argentina vary greatly, partly because 
of differences in the definition of im- 
migrant. At a 1966 conference on the 
plight of Bolivian migrants, an estimate 
was made that those living in Argentina 
numbered 784,000, or about 19 percent of 
the total Bolivian population. An esti- 
mated 500,000 of these were living in 
the "villas demiseria." 3/ In contrast, 
in May 1969 a retired army official 
placed the number of Bolivians residing 
in Argentina at 120,000. About half of 
these (60,000) he estimated were living 
in the provinces of Jujuy and Salta. 4/ 
Possibly his figures did not include 
naturalized Bolivian immigrants or those 
who had become "Argentine" simply by 
length of residence. Estimates of the 
number of Bolivian immigrants who have 
migrated to Argentina's urban centers 
vary from 60,000 to 500,000. Markets 
near Buenos Aires offer part-time em- 
ployment to many Bolivians, especially 
women. 

Bolivian immigration has been en- 
couraged by the presence of employers’ 
agents near the border who recruit 
workers, especially for cutting sugar- 
cane. Formerly the Argentine Government 
exerted little pressure to restrict 
this flow of workers even though a 
treaty was signed with Bolivia in 1964 
to regulate seasonal migration. By 
1969, however, immigrants attempting to 
enter Argentina only for the purpose of 
seeking employment were denied entry. 
This measure stopped only part of the 





Bolivian immigrants, because illegal 
border crossing is easy. 

Bolivian seasonal immigrants are 
usually less literate and less skilled 
than Argentine workers and are willing 
to work for lower wages. Even so, the 
wages paid immigrants in Argentina are 
usually double the wages paid in Bolivia, 
but Bolivians are having some diffi- 
culty collecting their wages. The New 
York Times noted in 1966 that Bolivian 
immigrant sugarcane workers spend part 
of their time trying to collect their 
previous year's wages from local land- 
owners. 5/ In northwestern Argentina, 
social services are inadequate to meet 
the health, medical, and social needs 
of Bolivian migrants. 

Inasmuch as many Bolivians donot have 
residence permits, they cannot work le- 
gally or own real property. Often they 
are employed part time and paid a low 
wage. “(The employer risks a fine for 
employing an illegal resident.) If a 
Bolivian worker becomes ill, or suffers 
an on-the-job accident, he often isdis- 
missed without pay and is not eligible 
for social security benefits. 


Chileans 


About 70 percent of the Chileans re- 
siding in Argentina are concentrated in 
Patagonia, the southernmost part of the 
nation, and most of the remainder are 
in the cities of Mendoza and San Juan 
in western Argentina. Chilean immi- 
grants usually are as literate as their 
Argentine counterparts and find com- 
parable jobs. The Patagonian region, 
a large part of which belonged to Chile 
prior to 1881, has a large Chilean pop- 
ulation, estimated in 1969 to be 280,000 
or 40 percent of the total population.7/ 
The Andes mountains are not particularly 
high in that region, the border is not 
well defined, and people travel freely 
across the border. Chileans herd sheep 
and round up cattle in both Chile and 
Argentina with little concern about 
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border delineation. Chilean workers also 
constitute a large part of the labor 
force in the coal mines of Patagonia. 
The Argentine military traditionally 
has been concerned with the presence of 
so many Chileans in one section of the 
country. Recent programs designed to re- 
settle vocationally trained conscripts 
from the Fifth Army Corps in Patagonian 
towns represent an attempt to increase 


the Argentine population of that re- 
gion. 8/ 
Paraguayans 

Paraguayans have immigrated to the 
northeastern provinces of Formosa, 


Misiones, Corrientes, Entre Rios, Chaco, 
and Santa Fe, often as political refu- 
gees. An estimate made in 1969 placed 
the number of Paraguayans that reside 
legally or illegally in Argentina at 
about 280,000. 9/ In Formosa Province 
alone 30 percent of the population is 
Paraguayan and another 50 percent is of 
Paraguayan descent. About 33 percent 
of the permanent population in Misiones 
Province is Paraguayan; in Corrientes 
Province it is8 percent.10/ Initially, 
the Paraguayans were concentrated in 
fruit picking or timber cutting. 
Paraguayan doctors and lawyers, who 
practice in large numbers in the Argen- 
tine provinces bordering Paraguay, are 
an exception to the unskilled majority 
of immigrants from the three neighbor- 
ing nations. About 50 percent of the 
doctors and lawyers, most of the direc- 
tors of rural hospitals, andmany school 
teachers in Formosa Province are Para- 
guayans. 11/ More recently, many Para- 
guayans have found employment in the 
growing number of industries along the 
Parana River valley between Corrientes 
and Buenos Aires. Most of the indus- 
tries that offer employment opportuni- 
ties are located in Corrientes, acotton 
processing center; in Santa Fe, a port 
capable of handling ocean-going vessles 
and a flour milling and tanning pro- 
ducing center; and in Rosario, the 


nation's second largest city and second 
major port, a principal shipping point 
for grain and other agricultural ex- 
ports and a meat-packing center. Al- 
though many of the Paraguayans who im- 
migrated to Argentina were unskilled, 
they have been employed in Argentina 
long enough to become at least’ semi- 
skilled workers. 

Argentina, which considers itself 
underpopulated, is encouraging selected 
colonization projects designed to popu- 
late the frontier regions with its own 
citizens. The Argentines are concerned 
that the natural resources in the fron- 
tier regions are not being adequately 
developed and that such development as 
is being accomplished is predominantly 
the work of Chileans, Bolivians, or 
Paraguayans. The traditional flow of 
Italian, German, and Spanish immigrants 
to Argentina has not provided many 
colonists for the southern or north- 
eastern regions. Japanese colonies have 
been established in Northeastern Argen- 
tina and are planned for the southern 
region. 





1/ Msgr. George Rochcau, "Bolivian, 





Chilean, and Paraguayan Immigrants in 
Argentina," Migration News, January- 
February 1970, p. 4. 

2/ Ibid. 


3/ BLS Report No. 344, Labor Law and 
Practice in Argentina (1968), p. 14. 
4/ Talk delivered May 28, 1969, in 








Buenos Aires by retired Major General 
Osiris G. Villegas entitled “Border 
Zone Policy, Development and National 
Security." 


5/ “Immigrant Influx Vexes  Argen- 
tines,"" New York Times, June 12, 1966. 

6/ General Villegas, Ibid. 

7/ Ibid. 

8/ "Vocational Training of Conscripts 
in the Armed Forces of Selected Latin 
American Nations," Labor Developments 
Abroad, August 1970, p. 2. 

9/ General Villegas, Ibid. 

10/ Ibid. 
1l/ Ibid. 
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Colombian Migrants Cross_ Into Vene- 





zuela.* Colombian workers in search of 
employment have moved into Venezuela 
during the last two decades in such 
numbers as to create a major problem 
in the relations between the two coun- 
tries. Most of this immigration is 
illegal, and occurs either across un- 
attended border points or through bor- 
der towns by means of false documenta- 
tion or misuse of tourist visas. Accu- 
rate statistics, therefore, are lacking, 
but, according to an estimate often re- 
peated in the press, as many as half a 
million Colombians have migrated il- 
legally in recent years. Most of the 
migrants are agricultural workers, who 
independently cultivate small plots or 
work as farm laborers in areas near the 
border; but many others are inthe large 
cities, where slums and unemployment 
have long been problems. Not a few have 
become domestic servants. 

Venezuelan workers who are displaced 
by Colombians willing to work for lower 
wages are resentful, butapparently only 
recently has Venezuelan resentment be- 
come general and flared in the press. 
By 1969, other events had frayed the 
sensitivities of both nations. Smuggling 
of cattle and cotton into Venezuela and 
of manufactured goods into Colombia has 
long been a problem to both countries. 
Another issue is the dispute over the 
location of the Colombian-Venezuelan 
border across the Gulf of Venezuela, 
under whose shallow waters oil is known 
to exist. In the emotional context 
created by these problems, awareness of 
the extent of Colombian immigration has 
grown, and popular arguments against it 
increasingly reflect Venezuelan irrita- 
tion, particularly over the depression 
of wage rates. 

Hostile feelings have been exacerbated 
by the deportation of Colombian immi- 
grants. In mid-January 1971, about 100 





*By William F. Frederick of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


Colombian families were expelled from 
Maracaibo. As a result of this and 
similar incidents, theColombian Foreign 
Minister has made some suggestions, as 
yet not published, (except for the sug- 
gestion that deportations be stopped) 
to the Venezuelan Government for settling 
the problem. The Mixed Border Commission 
(Comisién Mixta de Fronteras), composed 
of members from both countries, which 
was appointed in 1969, has extended its 
agenda beyond the original border prob- 
lem for which it was created to include 
problems arising from labor migration. 

The economic pressures of unemploy- 
ment and low wages that lead to labor 
migration from Colombia into Venezuela 
may prove difficult to contain. The 
population density of Colombia is higher 
than that of Venezuela; in 1967, Colom- 
bia had 44 persons a square mile com- 
pared with 27 in Venezuela. Unemploy- 
ment rates are higher, about 15 percent 
compared with 6.4 percent (1969). Wage 
rates in Colombia are lower. In 1967, 
daily wages in the rural areas of Co- 
lombia ranged from 6 to 11.50 pesos 
(US$0O.31 to US$0.58); the daily pay of 
Venezuelan agricultural workers in 1968 
ranged from 7 to 14 bolivares (US$1.55 
to US$3.11). In Colombia in 1968, the 
average hourly wage for all production 
workers ranged from 3.37 pesos to 9.70 
pesos (US$0.18 to US$0.53); inVenezuela 
in 1969, an unskilled worker's daily 
base pay ranged from 15 to 27 bolivares 
(US$3.33 to US$6). In the high-wage 
industries of iron ore, petroleum, and 
steel in Venezuela in1968, wages ranged 
from 24.60 bolivares (US$5.40) for a 
truck driver to 49 bolivares (US$10.88) 
for a skilled foreman. 1/ Clearly, any 
measures designed to check the migra- 
tion from Colombia into Venezuela will 
be confronted by strong economic pres- 
sures as long as these differentials 
persist. 








1/ The exchange rates have changed 
since 1969. 
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El Salvador-Honduras Migration Stopped 





by War.* Migration of Salvadorans into 
Honduras isan old problem which erupted 
into “war'' between the two states in 
July 1969. Although the war was short- 
lived, repercussions have continued and 
migration has stopped. 

Few figures are available on the nunm- 
ber of these migrants, but there is no 
doubt that for decades they have been 
numerous enough to affect significantly 
the economy of both countries. The un- 
derlying causes of this migration are 
well known. Honduras’ lacks population 
for its land--in 1969 it had an average 
of only 60 inhabitants a square mile in 
its 43,277 square mile area. El Salva- 
dor lacks land for its people--in 1969 
it had 400 inhabitants a square mile in 
its 8,083 square mile area. The popula- 
tion of both countries is increasing 
at the rate of 3.4 percent a year. In 
1969, Honduras had an estimated popula- 
tion of 2,495,000, and El Salvador had 
3,324,000. 

Before the "war," Salvadorans squatted 
illegally on unoccupied land throughout 
Honduras, but especially inthe northern 
departments of Yoro, Olancho, and Colén, 
and moved into small businesses through- 
out the country. Many found jobs in 
Honduran factories and shops, while 
others went to the Atlantic coastland, 
where they worked for the foreign agri- 
cultural companies. Some of these mi- 
grants became permanent residents and 
were drawn into Honduran life by natu- 
ralization, acquisition of permanent 
visas, or marriage toHonduran citizens. 

Migration has not been entirely in 
one direction: for many years some 
Hondurans have migrated seasonally to 
El Salvador to work during the coffee 
harvest, which runs fromNovember through 
March. Migration in this direction has 
been on a smaller scale and noncontro- 
versial. 


Increasingly over the last decades, 





*By William F. Frederick of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


Hondurans have resented the loss of land 


and jobs to the Salvadoran newcomers, 
and Salvadorans have become irritated 
at actions directed against them. The 


Reform Law of 1962 
denied to non-Hondurans the right to 
own land. However, this law was. not 
enforcéd vigorously until 1969, when 
the Honduras National Agrarian Insti- 
tute (Instituto Nacional Agrario--INA) 
began to apply the law. By mid-1969 
many reports of acts of aggression 
against Salvadoran expatriates were 
carried back to El Salvador by return- 
ing migrants. In February of that year, 
the last of several bilateral agreements 
made to control the problem of migra- 
tion expired and was not renewed. 

On July 14, 1969 pent-up irritations 
erupted in full scale military action 
as Salvadoran troops invaded Honduras. 
The action often is referred to as the 
"soccer war," because it was sparked by 
a wave of attacks against Salvadoran 
visitors and Salvadoran stores in Hon- 
duras after a soccer competition held 
in San Salvador the preceding June. 
After intervention by the Organization 
of American States (OAS), the troops 
were withdrawn by August 3, 1969. As a 
result of this action many ‘Salvadoran 
workers, including unskilled and semi- 
skilled agricultural workers and in- 
dustrial workers who worked in many 
small industries of Honduras, were forced 
to quit their jobs and return to their 
own country. About 60,000 Salvadorans 
were believed to have left the areas of 
Honduras which the Salvadoran army had 
occupied for 5 days, and approximately 
20,000 more were estimated to have fled 
from western areas of Honduras which 


Honduran Agrarian 





had been threatened but not actually 
occupied. Moreover, unknown numbers of 
the rural small farm workers in the 


three departments of Yoro, Olancho, and 
Colén, and plantation workers from the 
Atlantic coast, returned toEl Salvador. 

The Salvadoran Government found itself 
with thousands of unemployed nationals 
who had been forced to leave Honduras 
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and were swelling the unemployment ranks 
in El Salvador. The Government sought 
to fill available harvest jobs, many of 
which had been previously filled by 
Hondurans and Guatemalans, with refu- 
gees who were formerly resident in Hon- 
duras. It also made an effort to give 
employment to refugees in road-building 
and other public works and private de- 
velopments. The Honduran Government, 
for its part, sought to replace Salva- 
dorans expelled from previously unused 
land with Honduran citizens, in con- 
formity with the Agrarian Reform Law of 
1962. No statistics have been kept by 
either Government or by the Organization 
of American States (OAS) on the number 
of war refugees or on the employment or 
unemployment of recently displaced Sal- 
vadorans. 

The Salvadoran invasion of Honduran 
territory resulted in retaliatory meas- 
ures by the Hondurans. The Honduran 
Confederation of Workers' (Confederacién 





de Trabajadores Hondurenos--CTH), the 
country's principal labor center, not 
only became outspoken in favor of the 
exclusion of Salvadoran labor from the 
country but also demanded the departure 
of Salvadorans who bad migrated to Tela 
and La Ceiba on the north coast to work 
for the two large - foreign-owned banana 
companies. Many left, but others who 
possessed permanent or resident visas 
to work for the companies remained. The 
CTH denounced the OAS for not branding 
El Salvador as an aggressor and not im- 
posing sanctions against it; it accused 
the OAS of obstructing the application 
of Honduran immigration and other laws 
to Salvadorans illegally present in 
Honduras; and it urged all Hondurans to 
refrain from employing Salvadorans and 
to boycott shops owned by Salvadorans. 
Labor unions in El Salvador were not so 
exercised as their counterparts in 
Honduras and continued to be more con- 
cerned with internal affairs. 

After the brief war, Honduras not 
only closed its border to Salvadoran 
immigrants but also blocked the Honduran 





section of the Inter-American Highway to 
the passage of Salvadoran persons and 
goods, and to persons and goods of other 
nationalities bound to or from El Sal- 
vador. It thus deprived El Salvador 
of this access to other countries of 
the Central American Common Market 
(CACM). This blockage--which still 
continued--has resulted in a new route 
for the movement of persons and mer- 
chandise between El Salvador and Nic- 
aragua, by water across the Gulf of 
Fonseca between La Union in El Salvador 
and Potosi, a makeshift port in Nic- 
aragua. The economy of this route has 
attracted shippers of other countries 
away from trucking on the Inter-American 
Highway. The new channelling of trade 
and communications doubtless will have 
an effect on patterns of labor migra- 
tion, but it is still too soon to dis- 
cern the nature and extent of this 
effect. 


Seasonal Migration of Agricultural 
Workers Causes Problems in the Carib- 
bean.* Significant seasonal migration 
of agricultural labor occurs from Bar- 
bados, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago to the 
United States and Canada. Some inter- 
island migration also takes place--in 
particular, Barbados and the Dominican 
Republic admit workers from other coun- 
tries. Except forHaiti and the Domini- 











*Abstracted from Migration Services 
in the Caribbean: Report of an OAS Sur- 
vey, a report prepared for the Regional 
Seminar on the Establishment of Migra- 
tion Services in Labor Ministries for 
Seasonal Migrant Workers, held at King- 
ston, Jamaica, November 9-13, 1970. The 
report was written by Mrs. Petroamerica 
Colén, Manpower Specialist, New York 
Regional Office, Manpower Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Labor, and 
Stanley M. Knebel, Director, Office of 
Program Review and Analysis, Rural Man- 
power Service, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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can Republic, no treaty or international 
agreement controls the flow of workers 
between countries. In the case of each 
country, a general understanding of 
national migration policy exists, al- 
though the government's position is not 
stated for the record, except as it 
appears in legislation. In each coun- 
try, statutes bar the entry of workers 
from other countries except ona finding 
of need, usually by the labor ministry. 
On the other hand, the laws or regula- 
tions, if any, which govern workers re- 
cruited for temporary employment abroad, 
are less specific, and the intervention 
of the ministry in this process is, to 
a great extent, influenced by attitude 
rather than legal authority. Every la- 
bor ministry, except Haiti's, does in- 
tervene to some extent in the seasonal 
migration program. Usually administra- 
tion is derived between several minis- 
tries. 

Arrangements for the migration of 
workers are made between foreign em- 
ployers and workers directly, or be- 
tween employers and labor ministries. 
U.S. employers themselves select’ the 
workers whom they wish to employ. Cana- 
dian employers delegate selection of 
workers and transportation arrangements 
to the labor ministries of Barbados, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago. In 
previous years when the importation of 
agricultural labor from Haiti to the 
Dominican Republic was officially 
sanctioned, labor contractors performed 
this function for employers. Labor 
contractors continue to recruit in the 
Dominican Republic on behalf of Ba- 
hamian employers. 

Workers recruited for overseas em- 
ployment are protected by a contract 
with the employer, except for Haitian 
workers in the Dominican Republic; the 
Haitian workers are entitled to the 
same treatment as domestic workers. 
Again, except for Haiti, liaison of- 
ficers from the home country are avail- 
able to ensure proper enforcement of 
the terms and conditions of employment. 
In Barbados, the liaison officers for 


the workers imported from St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent are paid by the employers. 

In the inter-island migrations, ahigh 
proportion of the overseas workers are 
recruited for sugarcane harvesting. All 
the sugar exporting countries have great 
difficulty inattracting enough domestic 
workers to harveSt their own crops. The 
black populations in the Caribbean are 
descendants of slaves imported for workin 
the cultivation and harvest of sugarcane, 
and throughout the area a _ stigma is 
associated with such work. Concomi- 
tantly, awarenegs of the individual's 
right to personal dignity is increasing. 
As a result, sugarcane work is not 
attracting the young, although they 
apparently have no reluctance’ to work 
in other agricultural activities. 

Only slight recognition is given to 
the social implications of the migra- 
tion of workers. The benefits derived 
from relieving unemployment and improv- 
ing the balance of payments generally 
are regarded as far outweighing any 
possible social disadvantages. Union 
leadership, even in countries with la- 
bor governments, has had little, if 
any, involvement in the formulation of 
migration policy, and only a limited 
awareness of the extent and nature of 
the process. 


Barbados 


In Barbados, seasonal agricultural 
workers from abroad are admitted for em- 
ployment, and Barbadians are recruited 
fdr employment in other countries, pri- 
marily the United States and Canada, 
under certain statutes and regula- 
tions. 1/ Workers have been imported 
since 1967 from other West Indian islands 
to assist in the harvest of sugarcane 
in Barbados. (See table 1.) The Min- 
istry of Labor, the overseas employers, 
and the workers are parties to a tri- 
partite work agreement. Neither the 
United States nor Canada is party to 
any formal agreement with Barbados, al- 
though employers in both countries are 
subject to regulations governing the 
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Table 1. Export and import of seasonal agricultural workers, Barbados, 1965-70 
Exported to-- Imported from-- 
Total Total 
Y ° 
woad United Canada St. St. Lucia 
States Vincent 

Se ee 943 943 0 0 0 0 
Poke taksuesewawaee 882 882 0 0 0 0 
PU Gis iw ae ORES eee 1,460 1,238 222 282 282 0 
PU sa Ce da oidwermeu ws 1,240 909 331 752 367 385 
ETE EEE Fee ee 1,198 872 326 1,110 694 416 
Petit ecieasaenewaes (1/) (1/) (1/) Rama 919 308 























1/ Not available. 


admission and employment of foreign ag- 
ricultural workers. 

Barbados wants to increase the number 
of workers sent to the United States, 
but that number is controlled by the 
Regional Labour Board, which is made up 
of representatives from both Barbados 
and Jamaica. This board determines how 
many workers will be supplied by each 
of the two countries. Their respective 
shares of the U.S. labor market are 
approximately in proportion to their 
population. (See under Jamaica.) 

While employed in Canada and _ the 
United States, the Barbadian and Jamai- 
can workers are protected by the labor 
laws of the host countries. In ad- 
dition, the British West Indies Central 
Labour Organization (BWICLO) represents 
the interests of Jamaican and Barbadian 
workers in the United States. In gen- 
eral, the work contract specifies the 
period of employment, and the activity 
(sugarcane harvest, apple picking, 
citrus fruit picking); obligates the 
employer to furnish or pay for housing 
and transportation; stipulates the 
minimum wage rate tobe paid; guarantees 
the worker at least 75 percent of full- 
time employment; specifies allowable 
deductions and limits the charge that 
may be made to the worker for his meals; 


requires that medical care and compen- 
sation for work-related injuries and 
disease be provided by the employer at 
no cost to the workers; and requires 
that the employers supply to the Gov- 
ernment's agent a copy of each worker's 
payroll record and deductions. 

The admission of workers from St. 
Lucia and St. Vincent is subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Labour. 
The program is administered by the Bar- 
bados Sugar Producers’ Association, 
Inc., (SPA) a trade association. Ag- 
ricultural employment agreements  be- 
tween the SPA and the governments of 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent specify the 
terms and conditions of alien farm la- 
bor in Barbados. The workers are as- 
signed by the SPA to individual growers 
for employment until the end of the 
crop season, at which time they are 
repatriated. The employers assume the 
cost of transportation to and from Bar- 
bados and provide workers with coverage 
under the Workmen's Compensation Acts 
of Barbados. Im addition, the agree- 
ment sets forth the procedure to be 
followed should termination of employ- 
ment be necessary. Quarters are pro- 
vided by the individual employers. Such 
quarters must be registered with the 
Ministry of Health and are subject to 
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inspection by a medical officer under 
the Health Services (Lodging Houses and 
Barracks) Regulations. The workers are 
responsible for preparing their ownmeals 
at their own expense. Each worker also 
must provide a machete forcutting cane. 
Complaints arising from the employment 
of alien workers are handled by native 
liaison officers who are paid by the 
SPA. The Agricultural Employment Agree- 
ment is the only legal protection af- 
forded to the alien workers, since no 
regulations or procedures have been pro- 
mulgated by the Government of Barbados. 

Recognition is general that migra- 
tion activities, both external and in- 
ternal, make an essential economic con- 


tribution to Barbados and far outweigh 
any adverse effects that might result 
from their operations. In fact, no 
one who was interviewed expressed any 


view that would suggest any adverse 
consequences. Confidence is strong 
that the Ministry of Labour is effec- 


tively protecting workers both at home 
and abroad. 

The labor federation and employers 
regard the exporting of workers as a 
means of improving thecountry's balance 
of payments. Despite high unemployment 
rates, the government’ reluctantly 
countenances the admission of aliens for 
Sugarcane work because the Employment 
Exchange is apparently not able to re- 
cruit adequate numbers of local workers. 
The Barbados Workers' Union considers 
cane-cutting onerous and confirms that 
youth are not interested in this kind 
of work. Nevertheless, the SPA has 
been put on notice that the importation 
of workers must be phased out by 1973, 
and the industry is moving ahead with 
mechanization of the harvest. 


Jamaica 

In Jamaica, migration activity is 
limited to exporting agricultural 
workers primarily to the United States 


and Canada. (See table 2.) Sugarcane 


workers are not admitted for. employment 
despite reports of recurring shortages 
and the apparently increasing reluctance 
of Jamaicans to cut cane. As in Barba- 
dos, and in the other Caribbean coun- 
tries that grow sugarcane, a definite 
social stigma is associated with such 
work. Workers are recruited for other 
crops without difficulty; moreover, they 
will cut cane inthe United States, where 
their neighbors, particularly the women, 
cannot observe them. 

The recruitment of agricultural work- 
ers for overseas employment is regulated 
closely by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Insurance and is carried out 
under statutes and regulations. 2/ 


Table 2. Peak employment of seasonal 
agricultural workers from Jamaica in 
the United States and Canada, 1966-69 











United 
Year States Canada 
Pi ps2keeenenvews ‘ 7,996 (1/) 
> re wa 7,979 (1/) 
ee 7,597 549 
Dt stseennenaseod 7,103 309 








1/ Not available. 


The number of workers’ recruited for 
employment in the United States is de- 
termined, initially, by U.S. employers 
requesting foreign agricultural labor; 
the U.S. Department of Labor confirms 
the nonavailability of U.S. workers and 
the need for alien workers. Then the 
Regional Labour Board, which is made up 
of representatives fromboth Jamaica and 
Barbados, allocates the available job 
opportunities. Until the early 1960's, 
Trinidad and Tobago also participated 
in theU.S. seasonal worker program, but 
withdrew because of alleged domination 
of the Regional Labour Board by Jamaica. 
Workers from Jamaica account for about 
85 to 90 percent of the Board®s alloca- 
tion, roughly in proportion toits labor 
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force, which is about 9 times the size 
of that of Barbados. 

Migration to Canada is not subject ‘to 
the control of the Regional Labour 
Board. Canadian employers, through 
their Ministry of Labor, contract with 
Jamaica's Ministry of L&ébour and Na- 
tional Insurance for the number of 
workers authorized by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Generally speaking, Canadian 
employers may import workers from any 
country. 

The provisions of the work contract 
are identical with the Barbados contract 
discussed previously, and are enforced 
in the United States by the BWICLO. 
Worker or employer grievances are in- 
vestigated and resolved by liaison of- 
ficers of the BWICLO on duty in the 
United States. Payroll records are 
maintained and remittances amounting to 
25 percent of each worker's wages are 
deducted and sent home for deposit in 
savings accounts. A deduction of 3 
percent also is made for a health in- 
surance program that covers the medical 
expenses of nonwork-related injuries 
and disease. In addition, the workers 
are protected by special regulations of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

In Jamaica, support is widespread for 
the overseas employment program. Jamai- 
ca's unemployment rate is relatively 
high--probably over 15 percent--and ex- 
porting workers to the United States and 
Canada operates much like a_ safety 
valve, in addition to improving the 
balance-of-payments situation. Union 
spokesmen voiced the opinion that if 
the United States were to stop the West 
Indian programs, as the Mexican labor 
program was terminated, the blow to 
Jamaica would be disastrous. 

Another opinion expressed by both la- 
bor and management officials was that 
the program has assisted in upgrading 
the labor force. Workers who are em- 
ployed overseas bring back skills ac- 
quired from exposure to the advanced 
technological practices common to U.S. 
and Canadian agriculture. The disci- 


pline that comes from working regular 
hours under close supervision also is 
regarded as a positive factor. 


Trinidad and Tobago 


Migration is limited from Trinidad and 
Tobago; less than 400 agricultural 
workers were employed abroad in 1969, 
and no workers were permitted to enter 
Trinidad and Tobago. 3/ Because of the 
high unemployment rate, 4/ the Govern- 
ment wants to expand the overseas em- 
ployment program and, in particular, to 
participate again in the U.S. seasonal 
worker program. At present, Trinidad and 
Tobago sends a small number of workers 
only to Canada. From 1967 to 1969, the 
number increased from 219 to 376. 

The Canadian Ministry of Labour, on 
behalf of farmers’ needing seasonal 
workers, delegates to the Trinidadian 
Ministry of Labour and Social Security 
responsibility for recruiting and arrang- 
ing transportation. The Canadian em- 
ployers pay an amount equal _ to round- 
trip transportation from Kingston, 
Jamaica. The workers are flown directly 
from Port-of-Spain to Toronto but must 
make up the difference in cost through 
deductions from their savings remit- 
tances. The overseas employment ar- 
rangements for the workers of Trinidad 
and Tobago are the same as those pre- 
viously described for Barbados and 
Jamaica. 


Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic until very re- 
cently had the largest intercountry mi- 
gration program of any Caribbean nation. 
About 20,000 Haitians were admitted each 
year for work in harvesting sugarcane. 
According to the Government, the border 
now is sealed and Haitians are no longer 
employed in the Dominican Republic. 
Official Government policy is to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign labor. 
Beginning in 1966, the Government 
started phasing out the migration pro- 
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gram, which had become completely dis- 
organized. Workers were subjected to 
exploitation, both inHaiti, where labor 
contractors recruited them, and in the 
Dominican Republic, where employers took 
advantage of their alien status. How- 
ever, labor-union officials estimate 
that as many as 10,000 still cross’ the 
border illegally for agricultural wrk. 

During the last 2 years the Dominican 
Republic entered into aninformal agree- 
ment with the Bahamas. Dominicans are 


recruited by labor contractors. repre- 
senting sugarcane employers’ to supple- 
ment the Bahamian agricultural labor 


force. The Dominican Republic does not 
have liaison officers in the Bahamas to 
protect its workers, but depends on the 
Bahamas to treat the workers equitably. 


Haiti 


The recruitment of Haitian workers for 
the Dominican Republic reportedly is 
still going on, notwithstanding the 
closing of the border. Labor con- 
tractors, under fee to the Haitian Gov- 
ernment, have full control of the pro- 
gram and the Department of Social Af- 
fairs apparently is not involved. Be- 
cause the workers are entering the 
Dominican Republic illegally, they have 
no protection. 


Summary 


On the larger question of migration 
among states of the Western Hemisphere, 
Trinidad and Tobago advances the propo- 
sition that countries should not have 
to compete with each other for available 
job opportunities. Also control of 
these opportunities by any single coun- 
try should not occur. What is proposed 
is coordination of intercountry migra- 
tion by an international organization 
that would have the authority to allo- 
cate the available jobs on an equitable 
basis among the labor-surplus countries. 
Conceivably, the OAS could establish 
regional labor boards grouped according 


to natural affinities, such as_ the 
Caribbean countries. Trinidad and To- 
bago also recommends governmental in- 
volvement on the part of the demand 


countries. Specifically, the United 
States should not permit private em- 
ployers to enter into contractual 
agreements with foreign countries but 
should be a party to such agreements 
itself. 





1/ The Immigration Act, 
the Fourth Schedule to the Barbados 
Citizenship Act; the Recruiting of 
Workers Act, as amended; the Employment 
Exchanges Act. The Recruiting of 
Workers Regulations, as amended; the 
Employment Exchanges (Registration and 
Recruitment of Workers) Regulations. 

2/ Employment Agencies Regulation 
Law, 1956, as amended; the Foreign Re- 
cruiting Law. 

3/ The Immigration Act, 1969. 

4/ Officially reported to be 12 per- 
cent of the labor force in June 1970. 


as amended; 


Brazil 


Japanese Immigration Contributes _ to 
the Brazilian Labor Force.* A produc- 
tive although small part of the Bra- 
zilian labor force consists of Japanese 
immigrants and their descendants. In 
March 1968, more than 615,000 fersons, 
or about 0.7 percent of Brazil's popu- 
lation, were Japanese and persons of 
Japanese descent. 











*By J. Thomas Hall of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. This article 
is indebted to an unpublished paper by 
Professor Harold D. Sims of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh entitled "Japanese 
Postwar Migration to Brazil: An Analy- 
sis of Data Presently Available," which 
he prepared in Septemv»er 1969. An ar- 
ticle by Professor Sims on this subject 
will appear soon in the International 
Migration Review. 
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Immigration flow 


Unlike most source countries of im- 
migration, Japan has planned and coordi- 
nated the flow of workers from her 
shores, partly to relieve overpopula- 
tion and unemployment but also to fur- 
ther her economic situation abroad. 
Migration from Japan to Brazil can be 
characterized in four stages. In the 
first stage, 1908-14, shiploads of con- 
tract workers were sent chiefly for 
coffee plantations. During the second 
Stage, 1915-25, experimental colonies 
were established, especially in the 
Amazon region, to provide Japan with 
products such as cotton that were not 
raised in the home islands, and to stim- 
ulate exports in return to the adopted 
country from Japan. The third stage, 
1925-41, was an expanded, systematized, 
and planned agricultural colonization, 
primarily inthe southeastern and Amazon 
regions, which was. stimulated by the 
enactment of restrictive immigration 
legislation by the United States in 
1924. 1/ Somewhat later, in the 1930's, 
Brazil also passed laws restricting 
immigration; the impetus came from 
trade union insistence on curtailment 
of Japanese immigration. As a_ result, 
the frontier labor force was denied one 
of its main sources of manpower, a fact 
that was acknowledged when that policy 
was changed after World War II. 2/ 

The fourth stage, 1952 tothe present, 
is still characterized by a well or- 
ganized system of planned immigration, 
but involves asmaller number of Japanese 
immigrants, many of whom find work in 
urban centers rather than in the agri- 
cultural sector. These immigrants and 
their descendants, although still not 
fully integrated into Brazil's national 
life through intermarriage and accultu- 
ration, have made a key contribution to 
the industrial labor force and to agri- 
cultural production, particularly inthe 
State of S& Paulo and in the Amazon 
region. At every stage, only a_ small 
proportion of the migrants become 


naturalized, but their children, born 
in Brazil, acquired citizenship auto- 
matically. 

After World War II, Japanese immigrants 
did not begin to enter Brazil again un- 
til 1952; between 1952 and 1960 Brazil 
received 82.3 percent of the permanent 
Japanese immigration. 3/ Post-World- 
War-II Japanese immigration into Brazil 
reached its peak in 1959 and 1960 when 
new entrants numbered 7,123 and 7,746 
respectively. 4/ Since then Japanese 
immigration to Brazil has declined al- 
most without a break, as is shown in 
the following tabulation: 


Year Immigrants Naturalized 
||) 7,123 238 
1960... ..scccee 7,746 210 
19G1. wccccccce 6,824 174 
1962. ccccccces 3,257 365 
1963..ccccccce 2,124 484 
19GR.wccccccce 1,138 904 
19GS.cccccccce 903 570 
1966. ccccccces 937 699 
1967 .cccccccee 1,070 347 
19GB. ceccccccs 597 249 
19GB. ccccccces 496 168 


In November 1960, Brazil and Japan 
Signed a formal immigration agreement 
that did not become effective until 
March 1963. One aspect of joint Bra- 
zilian-Japanese negotiations that took 
a long time to evolve was the determina- 
tion of immigration quotas. Neither 
government wanted to generate any large 
increase in the numbers of immigrants. 
In Japan, labor shortages were beginning 
to emerge, bringing rising labor costs, 
and opposition by private industry to 
the increased emigration of workers was 
growing. The Brazilian Government was 
still interested in receiving farmer 
immigrants, but was not eager to add 
Japanese to its urban work force. 
Finally, in 1966, the Japanese-Brazilian 
Joint Committee was established to set 
annually in advance, quotas on the num- 
bers of Japanese immigrants entering 
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Brazil. Also formed in 1966 was the 
Japanese Emigration Service (JEMIS), an 
amalgamation of the Federation of Japan 
Overseas Associations and the Japan 
Emigration Promotion Company, Ltd. 
JEMIS handles recruitment and screening 
of immigrants and provides financial 
assistance to immigrants. It is an 
autonomous organization, only nominally 
subject to the supervision of _ the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry. 

Recent surveys made by the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry and private organiza- 
tions in Japan indicate that the num- 
ber of persons who wish to immigrate is 
increasing, but subsidies to poor im- 
migrants given by both the Brazilian 
and Japanese governments have been cut 
back. An increasingly large proportion 
of Japanese emigrants since 1960 are 
professionals who prefer immigrating to 


the United States and Canada, two na- 
tions that now receive more Japanese 
immigrants than Brazil. The dwindling 
subsidies and recruitment of rural 


workers by Japanese industry for urban 
job vacancies have combined almost to 
eliminate the immigration of farmers to 
Brazil. For a young Japanese pro- 
fessional or middle class migrant, who 
can pay his own transportation to Brazil, 
immigration may still result in a 
Starting salary several times greater 
than he would receive in Japan. 

Despite the decline in the numbers of 
Japanese immigrants in recent years, 
they have constituted a greater per- 
centage of total immigration into Bra- 
zil. During the 1884-1963 period Japa- 
nese immigrants constituted about 5 per- 
cent of immigrants entering Brazil, but 
in the 1959-68 period they were about 
13 percent. 


Characteristics of Japanese Immigrants 


The celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Japanese immigration to Bra- 
zil in 1958 stimulated many studies of 
the Japanese-Braziliam communities, the 
most important of which was’ entitled 


> 


The Japanese Immigrant in Brazil, pub- 
lished in Tokyo in 1964 by the Con- 
mission for the Census of the Japanese 
Colony. This study, which took 4 years 
to .complete, used 3,688 unpaid volunteer 
interviewers, tocontact 66,405 Japanese- 
Brazilian families, or 99.7 percent of 
the 66,610 families known to exist, and 
utilized computers extensively in 
analyzing the data. The Commission's 
census andmany other studies on Japanese 
immigration to Brazil have been written 
by Japanese-Brazilians, many of whom 
were connected with the University of 
Sao Paulo and represent’ the relatively 
unusual example of an immigrant community 
studying itself. The Commission's re- 
port covered awide variety of subjects, 
some of which are of particular interest 
to a study of the role of Japanese immi- 
grants inthe Brazilian labor force. 
This report is the basis for the follow- 
ing discussion. 

Of the 430,135 immigrants and their 
descendants who were surveyed in 1958, 
75.7 percent lived in the State of Sao 
Paulo, 18.2 percent lived in the State 
of Parand, and the remaining 6.9 percent 
were scattered among 12 other Brazilian 
states and the Federal District. 

The early immigrant § were predominantly 
farmers who made a considerable contri- 
bution to the production of certain 
crops, and were continuing to do so at 
the time of the study. The following 
tabulation shows the production, in 
1958, of certain crops by Japanese im- 
migrants as a_ percent of total produc- 
tion in Brazil and in the State of Sao 





Paulo: 5/ 
Percent of Percent of 
Brazilian Sao Paulo State 
Crop production production 
Tomatoes... 61.7 93.3 
Peanuts.... 39.1 42.8 
Potatoes... 27.0 67.9 
BESS ccccces, 11.6 37.0 
GOGRccsedse 11.6 26.8 
Coffee..... 5.9 Fel 
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Bananas.... 5.3 21.8 
Pruits..cce 2.9 -- 
RSS eccecses 2.3 8.1 
ee -- 92.1 
Peppermint. -- 36.4 


In 1958, Japanese also produced 98 per- 
cent of the peanuts in the State of 
Parand and almost 85 percent of the 
tomatoes in Rio de Janeiro. 

After World War II the numbers of 
nonfarm immigrants increases, and some 
of the Japanese already inBrazil trans- 
ferred from agricultural to urban occu- 
pations. The following tabulation 
shows the occupational distribution in 
1958 of nonagricultural Japanese workers 
(1,272 heads of families) before and 
after their migration to Brazil: 


In Japan In Brazil 


Occupation (percent) (percent) 
All occupations. 100.0 100.0 
Craftsmen......... 25.6 36.3 
Agriculture....... 19.1 .O0 
Professional or 
technical....... 19.0 19.8 
Clerical .cccccccce 14.6 11.2 
SaleSe.cccccccccecs 10.1 17.3 
Management........ 5.0 5.7 
Service..ccccccecs 2.9 6.9 
GOERS cccscccseses 3.7 2.8 


The increase in the _ percentage of 
craftsmen resulted from the addition of 
97 ex-farmers and 39 _ persons from 
other occupations. 

Rural to urban migration, a problem 
in Brazil as in most of the nations of 
the Americas, increased among. the 
Japanese immigrants especially after 
World War Il. The establishment in 
the late 1950's of a Japanese owned 
steel mill, and an increase in the num- 
ber of Japanese owned shipyards in 
Brazil, stimulated the movement of 
workers from rural to urban areas. Dur- 
ing the 1945-58 period the number of 
Japanese families residing inthe capital 
city of Sao Paulo doubled, although the 


total number of Japanese residents in 
the State of S€o Paulo declined slightly. 
By 1958, the Japanese in Brazil were 
almost equally divided between rural 
and urban dwellers. 

Among post World War I immigrants, 
the proportion of wage and salary earners 
was greater, and the proportion of 
self-employed was smaller, than among 
earlier immigrants, as is shown by the 
following tabulation, based on the 
1958 survey of 14,588 heads of families, 
who had migrated prior to World War II, 
and 1,558 family heads who migrated 
after the war: 6/ 

Pre-World Post-World 


War II War II 
Class of worker migrants migrants 
Total...... 100.0 100.0 
Self-employed.... 59.8 22.1 
Employers........ 21.2 6.4 
Wage and salary 
earners........ 16.4 63.9 

Managers......... 2.7 7.6 


Prewar Japanese immigrants to Brazil 
had received more schooling than the 
average Brazilian citizen. Postwar 
immigrants were considerably better ed- 
ucated than their prewar predecessors 
and more of them had received some type 
of vocational training before their 
arrival in Brazil. 





1/ The three stage thesis of Japanese 
immigration to Brazil is developed in 
an article by Donald Hastings, entitled 
“Japanese Emigration and Assimilation 
in Brazil," in the Spring 1969 issue of 
the International Migration Review. 

2/ See “Immigration Restriction in 
Brazil" and “Japanese Emigration to Bra- 
zil" in Industrial and Labor Informa- 
tion, July-September 1934. . 

3/ Hastings, op. cit., p. 37. 

4/ Fundacao-IBGE, Instituto Bradileiro 
de Estat{stica. Brasil, Séries Estat- 
{sticas Retrospectivas, Rio de Janeiro, 
1970, p. 71. 

5/ Sims, unpublished paper cited above. 

6/ Ibid., p. ll. 




















U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding living quarters 





allowances should be directed 
of Labor Statistics, 
and Trade. 
allowance rates from one time. period 


Labor, Bureau 
Labor Statistics 


available. Revisions 


of the allowances 


to the U.S. Department of 
Division of Foreign 
Explanation of changes in 
to another is not 
are published 


monthly in Labor Developments Abroad. 





The table on pages 86-89 presents the 
living quarters allowances established 
by the U.S. Department of State as of 
April 1971 for U.S. Government civilian 
employees stationed abroad. By Con- 
gressional authorization, the Government 
provides its civilian personnel at 
foreign posts either with free Govern- 
ment-acquired housing or with an allow- 
ance to cover the cost of privately 
rented housing. The allowance reim- 
burses the employee for the cost of 
rent, electricity, gas, fuel, andwater, 
and any taxes required *by local law or 
custom to be paid by the tenant. 

Several living quarters allowances 
are established for each post in order 
to cover the average costs of housing 
for employees in different family and 
salary groups. The table shows the 
allowances computed for two family 
status groups and four salary ranges. 

Allowances are computed for single 
persons and for two-person families. 
The single person allowance is payable 
to an employee who has no family member 
living with him. The two-person family 
allowance is payable to an employee who 
has one family member living with him. 
Additional allowances, as shown below, 
are provided for larger families: 


Additional annual 


Family size allowance 
3-4 person family.... $200 
5-6 person family.... 400 
7 person family 
OY MOre......- eevee 600 


84 


Allowances are established for five 
salary groups. The five groups, which 
are changed from time to time to reflect 
changes inFederal pay scales, currently 
refer tothe following approximate basic 


salary ranges (excluding any overseas 
allowances): 

Group Leccscccvcccsce $36,000-$42,500 
GEOUP Zeccccccccccecs 20,000- 35,999 
Group SJ.cccccccscccss 11,000- 19,999 
Group Se cccccscsecees 8,000- 10,999 
GROUP S.ccccccccceces Under 8,000 


The salaries shown are approximate be- 
cause of the variations and overlapping 
in salary rates and grades among Gov- 
ernment personnel systems. Allowances 
for group 1, which includes only chiefs 
of mission and ambassadors, are not 
shown in the table. Allowances are not 
computed for this group because Govern- 
ment quarters are usually furnished for 
personnel at this level; rather, the 
allowances are prescribed at double the 
group 2, two-person family allowance. 
The allowances are based on annual 
expenditure reports required of all 
employees occupying privately leased 
quarters. In analyzing the reported 
costs of housing, particular attention 
is given to changes in housing expenses, 
the expenditures of new arrivals, 
necessary out-of-pocket expenditures, 
and changes in the type, size, and 
adequacy oof quarters occupied. No 
specifications are made concerning the 
appropriate type of housing. The costs 
of all houses and apartments, furnished 
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and unfurnished, varying in size and 
location, are combined in computing the 
allowances. 

Two qualifications concerning the 
exchange rates used in establishing the 
quarters allowances should be under- 
stood. First, the exchange rates used 
for a few posts included in the table 
are not necessarily the official or 
free market rates, and for such posts, 
the rate used cannot be indicated. 
Second, in many posts a number of Gov- 
ernment civilian employees lease quarters 
requiring payment of rent in dollars. 
To the extent that these dollar-leases 
exist, the allowances are usually not 
the dollar equivalents of housing costs 
in local currency converted at the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange. When revalu- 
ations of the rates of exchange occur 
for these posts, the revised allowances 
will only partially reflect changes in 
housing costs resulting from the new 
currency rates. Therefore, the quarters 
allowances should not be adjusted for 
exchange rate fluctuations. 

The housing allowances established by 
the U.S. Department of State may not be 


completely indicative of the going rent 
levels at a given post. The number of 
civilian Government personnel renting 
private quarters is often too small to 
provide reports of the full range of 
housing costs. Posts where all Govern- 
ment civilian employees occupy Govern- 
ment quarters or only one or two em- 
ployees rent private quarters have been 
excluded from the allowance table. The 
available data for these posts donot pro- 
vide reliable measures of housing costs. 

The U.S. Department of State indexes 
of living costs should not be used as 
indicators of housing costs for cities 
not included in the table. At many 
posts where the cost of living, exclud- 
ing housing, is well below the Washing- 
ton level, housing costs are relatively 
high because of severe shortages of 
adequate housing. Furthermore, because 
housing costs vary greatly from city to 
city within the same country according 
to the availability of adequate housing, 
the living quarters allowances for cities 
included in the table should not be 
used for other cities without appropriate 
caution. 
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U.S. Department of State living quarters allowances, April 1971 





Annual allowance by family status and salary range 





Two-person family 


Single person 
































Country and city 
a — —— ae _— — —" ar 
: v5 058 10,999 19,999} 35,999 95.508 10,999 19,999} 35,999 
Argentina: Buenos Aires....... $2,500 | $3,100 | $4,500 | $5,200 | $2,000 | $2,500 | $3,100 | $3,500 
Australia: 
Civ 6-c6duaenseseeseleneve 2,200 2,900 3,900 3,900 1,900 2,200 2,600 3,500 
NENG i vc ccecisccecsccecs 1,700 2,300 | 3,200 | 3,600 1,300 1,700 2,300 2,700 
ee ee er ee 2,400 | 3,400 | 3,700 | 4,300 1,800 2,400 | 3,300 | 3,500 
Austria: Vienna...... sdeccoees 2,600 3,800 | 4,500} 4,800 2,000 2,400 | 3,100 | 3,900 
Bahamas: NaSsau..........-ee0- 2,800 | 3,700 5,200 | 5,500 2,300 2,600 3,300 | 4,600 
Barbados........ eae me ae 2,400 2,600 | 3,400} 4,000 2,200 2,200 2,400 3,400 
Belgium: Brussels...... ‘ccs 2,000 2,700 3,800 | 4,300 1,800 1,900 2,000 2,600 
BOUNDR cccccdcccnecs panned hae 1,900 2,200 | 3,000 | 3,600 1,800 | 2,100 2,100 2,400 
Bolivia: 
BD DOSsccccccccccceces sevesee 2,000 2,800 2,800 2,900 1,700 2,000 2,000 2,200 
Brazil: 
BORO WCE. cccccscccececs 2,200 2,600 | 3,600 | 3,600 1,500 2,200 2,600 | 3,000 
ere 1,500 1,800 2,600 | 3,400 1,100 1,500 1,700 | 2,200 
BOWES GRGNO cc ccc ccccsccvesecs 2,200 2,800 | 3,600 | 3,600 1,600 1,900 2,500 3,300 
RESEESs hc cvccvsccess severed 1,900 2,900 3,800 | 3,800 1,600 1,900 2,500 | 3,400 
Rie Ge DOmOEOs cccccccccccecs 3,100 | 4,000 5,300 5,600 2,500 | 3,100 3,600 3,700 
GRRPRGES i. 6 cccccccsdscenceosns 2,000 2,600 3,200 | 3,800 1,400 2,000 2,300 2,800 
BO PEGs occ ccccccsevcescces 2,900 } 4,000 | 4,700 5,400 2,200 |} 3,400} 3,400; 4,100 
Canada: 
REED co ccc b es cecceveconece 1,900 2,400 3,100 3,800 1,700 1,900 2,200 2,800 
ee ee 2,100 2,200 2,900 | 3,900 1,800 2,100 2,300 2,900 
Quebec. ccccccccccccccccccsccs 2,000 2,100 2,800 2,800 1,200 2,000 2,000 2,200 
Saint John's, Newfoundland... 1,700 2,700 2,700 2,700 1,300 1,700 1,900 2,300 
PD sc a0 000 d00e060000eKue 2,100 | 3,000 3,900} 3,900 1,800 2,100 | 3,000} 3,900 
VORCOUVOE cc cccccccccccevccece 1,900 2,600 3,100 3,400 1,400 1,700 2,100 3,000 
WEG Rs 6 ce ceecnensesecivses 1,100 1,800 1,900 2,200 800 1,100 1,400 1,900 
WERE MOR ccc cccccccececececes 1,600 2,200 2,900 2,900 1,300 1,600 2,000 2,300 
Chile: Santiago.......cccccees 2,200 2,900 4,000 4,300 1,700 2,100 2,400 3,400 
China (Taiwan): 
BORNE os Se ccntsesestecsswns 1,100 1,400 1,500 2,000 800 1,200 1,400 1,500 
Taipel .ccscccccccccccsccccecs 1,500 1,900 2,200 2,400 1,300 1,700 1,700 2,000 
Colombia: 
DEPROONEL Iss sos scccseveseus 1,500 2,400 2,700 | 3,200 1,200 1,400 1,700 2,700 
BAGH 60 cctenseeccscecwcedoe 2,200 2,800 |} 3,400; 3,900 1,600 2,200 2,300 2,900 
| rrr rT TT Tre TT eer Tr 1,400 2,600 2,600 | 2,600 1,200 1,400 1,800 2,400 
Congo, Republic of: Kinshasa.. 2,600 3,600 | 4,000 6,000 2,200 2,400 3,000} 4,000 
Coste Rica: Gam Jos@cccccccsce 1,800 2,300 2,700 3,500 1,700 1,800 2,300 2,700 
GCopewet WECOSlOsc ccccccccccees 1,200 1,400 1,900 2,400 1,000 1,100 1,400 1,900 
Denmark: Copenhagen........... 1,900 | 3,200]; 3,200 3,200 1,600 1,700 2,400} 2,400 
Dominican Republic: 
SAmtw DemiAgd<<ccccccccesccese 2,500} 3,500} 4,200} 4,500 2,400 2,400 | 3,000} 3,600 
Ecuador: 
NE) 6 kicdecnccessesecnss 1,700 |} 2,500 3,300} 3,300 1,300 1,700 2,100} 2,600 
RBG 0:60:0:04004080000000800008 1,800 2,600 2,900 2,900 1,700 1,800 2,100 2,600 
El Salvador: San Salvador..... 2,600 2,600 2,900 | 3,400 1,800 2,600 2,600 2,900 
Ethiopia: Asmara, Eritrea..... 1,300 1,400 1,700 1,700 800 1,300 1,300 1,300 
Wemsenss Beleteh ccesccvcccsece 2,400 3,000! 4,000! 4,200 1,900 2,200 2,800 3,500 
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STATISTICS 87 
U.S. Department of State living quarters allowances, April 1971--continued 
Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Guntes ent cae Two-person family Single person 
_— $8,000 | $11,000) $20,000) Rete $8,000 | $11,000] $20,000 
$8 ,000 to to to $8 ,000 to to to 
10,999 19,999) 35,999 10,999 19,999) 35,999 
France: 
PORE RAR sco ctcnwsscccasnnsens $2,000 | $2,500 | $3,000 | $3,000 | $1,800 | $2,300 | $2,500 | $2,700 
tL TTT TTT Te CTT eC Tee T 2,400 3,600 | 4,400 5,200 2,300 2,400 2,900 | 4,200 
Germany: 
PROGRES Om Mites ccciccctvee 1,600 2,000 2,500 | 3,000 1,500 1,700 1,900 2,500 
OER se < we teeetancdeneenae 1,500 1,900 2,200 2,200 1,400 1,600 1,700 2,000 
a TTT Tree Te Tee 1,500 1,800 2,200 2,400 1,200 1,400 1,800 2,000 
ET ee ee eT ere 1,600 2,400 | 3,100 | 3,700 1,500 1,500 2,300 | 3,000 
ee 1,500 1,900 2,100 2,300 1,100 1,500 1,500 2,100 
NG nb h 6 Khas cee dccaceceae 1,500 2,100 2,600 3,400 1,400 1,500 2,100 2,500 
eT oe 1,700 2,100 2,700 3,100 1,600 1,700 2,000 2,200 
Greece: 
en te ee 1,800 2,800 3,400 | 3,800 1,400 1,800 2,400 | 3,200 
SGMORUMERE 5 6 ckccccandesevecs 1,700 2,200 2,800 | 3,100 1,200 1,400 1,700 1,900 
Guatemala: Guatemala City...... 2,100 2,700 3,200 3,600 1,800 2,100 2,500 2,800 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince.......... 2,400 2,700 | 3,800 | 3,800 2,400 2,400 2,700 3,100 
Honduras: 
ee er 1,800 2,400 3,000 3,200 1,400 1,700 2,100 2,700 
POSE ORIBEs 6 csscsccsccccssece 2,200 2,700 3,000 3,200 2,000 2,200 2,700 2,700 
CN Ps ce ctcscdssseecdsasews 2,700 3,300 3,800 | 4,400 2,200 2,200 3,200 3,400 
Iceland: Reykjavik.........ceee- 2,300 2,500 2,800 | 3,100 2,100 2,300 2,300 2,800 
India: 
ROP R e665 0seecesncesecses 1,100 1,400 1,800 2,000 800 1,000 1,300 1,800 
6.6 s Seb e techs enh eceeses 2,300 2,700 3,600 | 4,000 1,800 2,000 2,500 | 3,600 
PN 6 46.40640640d00000006088 800 1,000 1,500 1,500 600 800 1,100 1,400 
PE 6086 dividenwsnaneneeteen 700 900 1,200 1,400 600 700 1,000 1,400 
ee ee ree 1,900 2,100 2,700 | 3,900 1,800 1,900 2,100 2,700 
ee 2,700 3,600 | 4,500 5,000 2,100 2,700 3,100 | 4,500 
PRs 6 cccdnnvesncdeesdesncene 1,000 1,500 1,800 2,100 800 1,000 1,300 1,700 
SOE Dic céaewtenwamsaewan 2,000 2,600 3,200 3,200 1,700 1,700 2,100 3,000 
ECOCGRES BUPLEMe cv cccsesccceces 1,800 2,400 2,800 3,400 1,500 1,700 2,300 2,500 
Italy: 
dsc cen taweeonsnemanianam 1,200 1,700 1,900 1,900 1,100 1,500 1,700 1,700 
ee eT rT 1,600 2,100 2,800 | 3,300 1,300 1,600 2,200 2,900 
eee Te TTT Te Tre 1,100 1,500 2,100 2,100 900 1,100 1,400 1,800 
Nia stein ee emean sale ek ate 1,300 1,500 1,800 2,100 1,100 1,300 1,300 1,600 
PRs 60 6ecskcetenensien Cee xeen 2,500 2,900 | 4,000 | 4,000 1,900 2,500 2,900 3,800 
I ee re re 1,600 2,300 2,700 3,300 1,600 2,000 2,500 2,700 
PN 6s 6h sas earwene eee ensan's 1,400 1,800 2,300 2,700 1,100 1,600 1,600 2,300 
ee ee ee aa 1,900 3,000 | 3,900 | 4,300 1,800 1,900 2,600 | 3,900 
SOMRECOS TEMGGEERs occ ccskvcdcns 2,100 2,400 2,900 | 3,300 1,900 2,100 2,200 2,400 
Japan: 
ae ee rr re 1,000 1,600 2,100 2,700 800 1,100 1,700 2,300 
6 chia eee eedd de 1,200 1,900 2,300 2,900 1,100 1,300 1,700 2,300 
NS 64 4 ws endear anne Owblswens 1,300 1,300 1,400 1,700 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,500 
Pe sete eeneeesemeneneann 1,000 1,500 1,700 2,200 800 1,100 1,500 1,500 
Ps Sd ACi nd Ke edsew ee ncan 1,500 1,800 2,100 2,600 1,300 1,500 1,900 2,100 
i awe aegadctnasaeewnn 1,500 2,000 2,300 2,800 1,200 1,700 1,900 2,300 
I. 46:65) ck RS RE an eens 1,300 1,800 2,100 2,400 1,100 1,300 1,500 2,300 
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U.S. Department of State living quarters allowances, April 1971--continued 
































Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two-person family Single person 
Country and city 
Under ~— — — Under — — —" 
$8, 10,999 19,999} 35,999 $8, 10,999 19,999} 35,999 

COORG: BR s cc cesesieceeseeas $2,100 | $3,000 | $3,500 | $3,700 | $1,600 | $2,400 $2,500 | $3,500 
Kenya: 

Ps Kean bberwebdeneceueeue 1,400 1,800 2,200 2,600 1,000 1,200 1,800 2,200 

Meivebs .ccecees ehideédeveeswaus 2,400 3,000 3,600 3,600 2,000 2,800 3,000 3,600 
re ee ee 3,300 3,300 3,800 3,800 2,900 2,900 3,300 3,300 
A eee 2,900 3,800 4,800 4,800 2,200 2,600 3,400 4,800 
BONS §DRGNUE 66 ecck ceenevaece 1,600 2,200 2,600 3,200 1,600 1,700 1,900 2,700 
BEwOrSa: WMemeevis. co cccccsvccven 5,400 5,900 6,000 6,200 3,800 3,800 4,200 4,900 
a | | rr 1,500 2,100 2,100 2,300 900 1,500 1,500 2,100 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg......... 1,600 2,200 2,300 2,700 1,200 1,600 1,600 2,200 
Pea 00060066000 CdSe00008000 008 1,500 1,600 1,900 2,100 1,300 1,500 1,500 1,800 
Mexico 

a 1,300 1,900 2,200 2,200 1,000 1,400 1,400 2,200 

a! eee ee eee ee 2,300 3,500 4,000 4,500 2,000 2,300 2,700 3,100 

PU cteccvendvedsvedeeedeu 1,600 2,100 2,400 2,700 1,500 1,600 2,100 2,400 
Morocco: 

PN Scndedawesse<eeceas 1,700 2,200 2,900 3,100 1,300 1,600 2,000 2,700 

DACVs 40 bnteadeuean seunews 1,800 2,400 3,300 3,300 1,400 1,500 1,900 2,700 

ks Cae deNardweceudeceweed 1,000 1,700 2,100 2,700 1,000 1,000 1,700 2,300 
Netherlands: 

RC GGc cc cccdaccccececesecs 1,200 1,800 2,100 2,100 1,000 1,600 1,600 1,800 

PE cctebseeesnccaadciond 1,600 2,300 2,900 3,400 1,400 1,600 1,800 2,400 

NS 64 eedeeetaseeneeaeea 1,600 2,300 2,900 2,900 1,400 1,600 1,800 2,400 

ee ee eee 1,300 1,600 2,200 2,200 1,000 1,300 1,400 1,600 
Netherlands Antilles: Curacao..| 1,900 3,300 3,300 3,800 1,400 2,200 2.200 3,300 
New Zealand: Wellington........ 1,400 2,100 2,100 2,800 1,300 1,700 1,700 2,100 
Nicaragua: Managua............. 1,900 2,900 3,400 3,400 1,600 1,900 2,600 2,600 
ee ee eee 3,700 4,300 6,400 6,900 2,900 3,600 4,300 6,400 
a a eee eT rer 1,800 2,400 3,000 3,200 1,600 1,700 1,800 2,400 
Pekiotan: lUmghor@.<.cccccccccces 3,600 5,200 6,000 6,600 2,700 3,300 4,200 6,000 
Panama: Panama City............ 2,200 3,000 3,900 4,300 1,900 2,200 2,800 3,700 
Paraguay: Asuncion............. 2,500 3,200 3,400 3,900 2,000 2,500 2,600 3,200 
Peru: 

DPR dincveteveneeeusedaaws 1,100 1,500 1,800 2,200 800 1,000 1,300 1,800 

nT ee rer ee eee 2,500 3,000 3,900 4,100 2,000 2,400 2,500 3,000 
Philippines: 

PNN4 464 e0cneseaeeussesee ned 1,600 2,200 2,400 3,000 1,500 1,500 1,700 2,400 

Pt Mi séechentdoneabvenawa’ 1,200 1,300 1,500 1,500 700 1,200 1,300 1,500 
Portugal: 

DS Cbd deb dedeeseseeoncead 2,100 3,200 3,800 4,200 1,800 2,100 2,500 3,500 

ee re 1,700 2,200 3,000 3,500 1,400 1,700 2,000 2,800 
Ryukyus: Okinawa Island........ 1,300 1,400 1,600 1,700 1,000 1,100 1,300 1,600 
Saudi Arabia: Jidda............ 3,000 4,300 5,600 6,400 2,500 3,100 3,900 5,600 
POD cdcdacvavensedcesoeccod 2,400 3,300 3,400 3,900 1,800 2,400 2,800 3,400 
BOMOEEG: BeCwOlSOsccccccccecses 1,000 1,400 1,700 2,100 800 1,000 1,300 1,900 
South Africa: Pretoria......... 1,200 1,700 2,600 2,800 1,000 1,200 1,900 2,200 
Spain: 

POs e's onde étenneeeweenes 1,700 2,400 3,100 3,200 1,400 1,500 2,100 2,900 

Los Palmas, Canary Islands....| 1,200 1,600 2,000 2,500 900 1,100 1,600 1,600 

P46 06d bredéueausceeeenee 1,700 1,900 2,700 3,500 1,600 1,700 2,000 2,700 
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ST. .fISTICS = 
U.S. Department of State living quarters allowances, April 1971--continued 
Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two-person family Single person 
Country and city 
Soter — — “-—\~ —_— — -% — 
waa 10,999 | 19,999] 35,999 ahead 10,999 | 19,999] 35,999 
RING ioc 20 55. 6 ertaescuwesweonsaee $1,300 | $1,600 | $1,900 |$2,100 | $1,000 | $1,200 | $1,500 | $1,900 
errr Ter ere rrr er Tre 1,300 1,600 1,600 1,900 1,000 1,300 1,300 1,600 
Sweden: Stockholm.............. 1,900 2,800 | 3,700 | 4,200 1,600 1,900 2,300 2,800 
Switzerland: 
BGS cccesaccrscennctseananens 1,800 2,406 | 3,000 | 3,600 1,400 1,800 2,100 | 3,000 
CONTR so nti cnncdiddnnsseuassen 2,000 | 2,700] 3,700 | 4,500 1,700 | 2,000 2,100 | 3,100 
MPEG ccc ccrcccvecvesvedscoses 1,600 | 2,000 2,800 | 3,300 1,200 1,600 2,100 | 2,600 
Thailand: Bangkok............+. 2,600 | 3,200; 3,500 | 3,900 |} 2,300] 2,500 | 2,700 | 3,100 
Trinidad and Tobago: 
Bort -cF-Bemin. .ccccccccscess 1,800 | 2,500}; 2,900 | 3,500 1,700 1,800 2,100 2,500 
Turkey: 
Ademe-Tacielik. .ccscccsesseces 1,000 1,300 1,500 1,500 900 1,300 1,400 1,400 
BEER cobs ovcesecnececceescues 1,000 1,300 1,700 | 2,000 1,000 1,300 1,400 1,700 
CORO oc ccceweesecswensaecss 1,500 1,600 | 2,800 | 2,800 1,500 1,500 1,700 | 2,700 
Cae CARA 6 i ccccscccesccecess 1,300 1,400 1,700 1,900 1,100 1,300 1,300 1,500 
Uganda: Kampala....cccccccccces 2,400 | 3,500] 4,000 | 5,300 1,800-} 2,200 2,800 | 4,000 
United Arab Republic: Cairo....| 1,200 1,500 2,000 2,100 1,000 1,100 1,400 2,000 
United Kingdom: 
SEPP T Terre TTT Tere TT ree 1,800 2,300 2,900 | 3,900 1,800 1,900 2,500 | 2,700 
GORGE POs occ cccescscnccccce 1,300 1,700 1,800 | 2,100 1,000 1,300 1,300 1,300 
Uruguay: Montevideo............ 2,300} 3,500} 4,500 | 4,800 2,100 | 2,100} 3,000 | 3,600 
Venezuela: 
GRINS ccc ccccwvcsecesccesces 2,800 |} 3,900; 4,400 | 4,800 | 2,600 2,800 |} 3,000 | 3,600 
PORERORERO so ccccccccccccesecees 2,300 } 3,000 3,800 | 4,000 1,800 | 2,300 2,800 | 3,300 
og ee ee rer 2,300 | 3,000; 3,800 | 4,000 1,800 | 2,300 2,800 | 3,300 


























Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents’ recent planation of methods followed in con- 
revisions to the U.S. Department of structing the indexes and the limitations 
State indexes of living costs abroad. to the indexes was published in the 


The indexes are calculated in order to October 1970 issue of Labor Developments 








establish cost-of-living allowances for 


Abroad, along with the complete list of 


U.S. Government employees assigned to indexes. Revisions are pub lished 
foreign posts where living costs, based monthly. All questions regarding the 
on an American "pattern of living," are indexes of living costs abroad should 


significantly higher than living costs 


be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


in Washington, D.C. Many business tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
firms use the local index to establish tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
cost-of-living allowances for their changes in indexes from one time period 
employees stationed abroad. An ex- to another is not available. 


Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[ Washington, D.C.=100) 






































Exchange rate Local whine 
Government - 
, Survey 
Country and city Number date 
Unit per Rela | Index Rela~ Index 
USS tive tive 
Bolivia: La Paz........ Peso 11.88 79 91 73 85 |Dec 70 
Burundi: Bujumbura..... Franc | 86.40 108 119 96 108 |Jan 71 
Cameroon: Yaounde...... CFA fr.| 277 121 134 105 118 |Oct 70 
Ceylon: Colombo........ Rupee |9.00 60 | l/ 71 68 80 |Aug 70 
Costa Rica: San Jose... | Colon |6.62 89 99 80 90 |Jan 71 
Cyprus: Nicosia........ Pound |0.4167 80 90 78 88 |Jan 71 
Ghana: Accra........+.. Cedi 1.02 92 107 89 106 |Dec 70 
Japan: Tokyo........... Yen 360 99 120 72 91 |Feb 71 
Thailand: Bangkok...... Baht 20.82 85 103 67 84 |Jan 71 
1/ It should be noted that the U.S. page 18 of the October 1970 issue of 
Government index ishigher than the local Labor Developments Abroad. 
index. See "Relation Between Local Source: U.S. Department of State, 
Index and U.S. Government Index" on Allowances Program. 


Living cost surveys are 
the cities 


in final preparation 
listed below. 


for 
The survey results will 


be published in a later issue of Labor Developments 


Abroad. 


Ivory Coast: 


Tanzania: 
Zambia: 





Abidjan 
Dar es Salaam 


Lusaka 
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